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The old attitude that strangers and aliens 
should feared until they had shown them- 
selves trustworthy was doubtless psychologi- 
cally sound, for the unknown demands cau- 
tion. Today people who differ from 
speech, customs, and dress may still seem 
queer, because strange, but are more 
inclined give them the benefit our 
doubts. Nationalism does breed important 
differences personality and character. 
How pronounced these differences are may 
viewed through the eyes MICHAEL 
DEMIASHKEVICH and GERALDINE DILLA 
the present issue the two articles 
National Characteristics and Comparativ 
Education and National Traits and Culture, 
body College for Teachers was born 
Goobernia Mohilev, Russia. gradu- 
ated from the Imperial Historico-Philologi- 
cal and the Imperial Archaeological Insti- 
tute Petrograd, and has taught several 
institutions: the Alexander Gymnasium, 
the Deutsche Hauptschule St. Petri, and 
the Navy College, Petrograd; the univer- 
sities Grenoble, the Sorbonne, Munich, 
Berlin, London, and Harvard. the 
author Shackled Diplomacy, Intro- 
duction the Philosophy Education, and 
numerous 


GERALDINE was formerly As- 
sociate Professor Hollins College, and 
now teaching the history art and litera- 
ture the new University Kansas City, 
Missouri. She has traveled Europe and 
has studied Paris and London, much 
her traveling having been conductor 
ten European Tours. She has contributed 
numerous magazines England and the 
United States, among them, the Mercury, 
the Landmark, and the Poetry Review (all 
London); and the Musical Quarterly, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, North American 
Review, Atlantica, Educational Review, 
Harvard Teachers Record, well 
several issues The Kadelpian Review. 


Interest the teaching film growing 
apace CHARLES GRAMET shows 
his The Teaching Film: International 
Survey. chairman the Department 
Biology and General Science the 
Franklin Lane High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; member the Steering Com- 
mittee for Visual Instruction the High 
School Division New York City’s Board 
Education, and has served instructor 
Visual Education The College the 
City New York. also the producer 
teaching films with amateur equipment. 


Promising Innovations Secondary 
critical contribution vast American 
tion and Associate the International In- 
stitute Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. universally known for his 
books The History Secondary Educa- 
tion and Comparative Education, and the 
editor the Educational the 
International Institute Teachers College, 
Columbia University, since 1924. world 
traveler has studied first hand many 
foreign systems education. 


Dream College bit fantasy, but 
contains food for thought. Its author, 
the College the City New York. 
widely known the author The Tech- 
nic Progressive Teaching and The Ac- 
tivity 


Personality? asks intriguing 
question which today being widely dis- 
cussed workers many fields research, 
author, Head the Department Edu- 
cation the State Teachers College East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. has also 
served teacher and lecturer Harvard. 
has written several books and numerous 
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traveler who recent- 
returned from the Near 
East way southeastern 
Europe has complained the increas- 
ing drab uniformity dress through- 
out the whole Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope, and regretted the dull monotony 
manner living which rapidly 
displacing the pristine colorful variety 
the native folkways. The truth 
the matter is, however, that this re- 
gret substantially unfounded. The 
westernization Asia Minor only 
skin deep. The new Turk, male fe- 
male, turned out European fashion, 
not always willingly, the decrees 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, very 
much the old Turk still, and 
will retain many the old 
national characteristics Turks. Ma- 
dame one the earliest mod- 
ern students comparative psychol- 
ogy nations, aptly observed: 


Civilization incessantly works upon mak- 
ing men similar appearance and almost 
similar reality; but the mind and the im- 
agination like retain the differences which 
characterize nations. Under the influence 
friendship calculation men resem- 
ble one another. Yet, all that natural 
varied, The world can compared 
vast stage upon which, throughout his- 
tory, the same actors perform. The actors 
are men; the personality the stage 
the unchangeable man. And yet, though 
man does not renew himself fundamentally, 


Despite the seemingly internation- 
alizing and leveling effect modern 
civilization, collective men, nations, 
still differ considerably their ways, 
and nothing seems warrant the ex- 
pectation, the fear, that they may 
cease vary. seems have been or- 
dered powers more lasting than 
transient ruthless dictators and benev- 
olent internationalists, that collective 
men should adamantly refuse give 
the inner characteristics constituting 
their national identity, surrender, 
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even for the sake millenium 
international peace and justice, their 
national idiosyncracies. Fashions orig- 
inating Paris may extend their sway 
over the feminine domain the entire 
world and the ubiquitous tuxedo im- 
pose itself upon men all races; but 
from all indications they will continue 
clothe human personalities who, 
individuals, and more especially na- 
tional groups, will continue assert 
their individuality the face all 
men, nations, had made solemn 
agreement differ—the only agree- 
ment international history which 
may rest assured never 

between the French and the 
English, for example, things have not 
changed materially since Baron d’Hol- 
bach’s visit England 1765. Dide- 
rot reports the Baron’s impressions 
his island neighbors follows: 


The Baron just back from England. 
went there not unprepared; was very 
well received; enjoyed the best health 
during his stay, and yet came back dis- 
pleased with the country which had 
found neither well settled nor cultured 
had been told would. dis- 
pleased with architecture, which almost 
totally bizarre and gothic; displeased with 
the way they keep their gardens, because 
the affected imitation nature worse 
than the monotonous symmetry archi- 
tectural landscaping; displeased with that 
kind taste which piles the palaces 
articles excellent, mediocre, and all 


our discussion roots nationalism 
Chapter VII (Education for Nationalism, Patriotism, 
Internationalism) our the Phi- 
losophy Education, American Book Company, 1935. 

Diderot, Mademoiselle Sophie Voland 
Paris, novembre 1765; See also Avezac- 
Lavigre, C., Diderot société baron d’Holbach, 
Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1875, pp. 133 ff. 
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manner; displeased with their amusements 
which have the gravity religious cere- 
monies; displeased with the facial expres- 
sion men, whose countenance one 
never sees written trusting friendliness, gai- 
ety, and sociability, but rather this inscrip- 
tion: don’t care for you, not 
brother’s keeper.” displeased with the 
great the land, because they are sad-look- 
ing, haughty, contemptuous, 
glorious; displeased with the common peo- 
ple because they are hard-hearted, insolent, 
and barbarous; displeased with meals the 
friends’, because everyone seated there 
accordance with his social rank, and the 
real table neighbor each formality and 
ceremony; displeased with meals inns, 
because, though one promptly and not 
badly served, there affability shown. 
fact heard him praise just one thing 
England and that the travelling fa- 
cilities. used say himself, while 
England, “Oh, Paris, when shall see you 
again? Oh, dear friends, why can’t 
reach you? Oh, fellow Frenchmen! 
You are lightminded, sure, and quite 
foolish, but you are worth hundred times 
more than all these sad and sulky thinkers 
here.” affirms that nowhere but 
France champagne drunk, and that only 
there can one really gay, have good 
time, and feel himself 


Paul Blouét who wrote century 
later, under the pen name Max 
O’Rell, chapter entitled “Enter- 
taining Neighbors,” has given some 
lighter examples national incompat- 
ibility. took those examples from 
among Franco-English contrasts. 


impartial observer, who goes 
his way philosophizing, and keeping his eyes 
open what passes either side the 
English Channel, really very amusing 
sight see how the two countries seem 
make their aim, each the contrary 
what the other does, 

Will you have few rather diverting il- 
lustrations, taken right and left? 
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When are difficulties take our 
watch our aunt; the English take theirs 
their 

France, the curé has certain number 
vicaires under his orders; England, 
the curate who the vicar’s subaltern. 
this point, there doubt about our 
being the right, since curate priest, 
ordained take charge cure (the re- 
sponsible care Souls), whereas vicar 
(vicarius) priest who takes the place 
another. 

France, coachmen keep the right; 
England, they keep the 

The French language possesses the two 
words éditer and publier; the English lan- 
guage has edit and publish. But 
must well understood that publish 
which means éditer and edit which 
means 

These Chinese puzzles, constantly met 
with, are not useless, however; they are 
the delight French examiners Eng- 
land, and course, the despair Candi- 
dates, which easy understand one 
considers how much easier ex- 
aminer than examined. 

England, you ‘get wet the skin,’ 
France, ‘get wet the bones,’ and you 
know that when the English far 
the backbone the French, not outdone, 
far the marrow the bone. 

Both the French and the English 
guages have aspirate but, whereas 
English vulgar drop them, French 
vulgar sound them. 

France, considered very bad form 
call people their names directly after 
being introduced them. simply ad- 
dress them Monsieur, Madame, Made- 
moiselle. England, only shopmen ad- 
dress ladies Madam, Miss. When 
you have been introduced, you must add 
person’s surname the title, Mr., 


(Blouét, P.), English Pharisees, 
French Crocodiles and Other Anglo-French Typical 
Characters, Toronto, 1892, pp. 47, 49, 50. 

L., Brigadier-General, Liaison, 1914, 
London, 1930, pp. 68, 69. 
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England, they “take French leave,” 
but France “take English leave” (in 
reality the expression stronger than that, 
gives the color vulgarity: “filer Pan- 
and are quits. 

Even down the manner holding 
fork umbrella, the two nations seem 
saying each other: “You 
that way? Very well, then; shall 
this 


Brigadier-General Spears, 
who served during the World War 
the liaison officer between the English 
and French General Headquarters, 
found the same irreconcilable differ- 
ences: 


French and British kept apart, principally 
course because they could not under- 
stand each other’s language, but they had 
few common interests. Even food, ab- 
sorbing topic wartime, did not bring 
them together, for they disliked each other’s 
cuisine. When, owing the sudden Ger- 
man onslaught Verdun the Tenth 
French Army was hurriedly relieved 
the British, and during the movement the 
French Commissariat (the Ordnance De- 
partment) fed some our men whilst 
supplied some French units, complaints 
were endless. French and British both de- 
clared they were starved. Our people could 
nothing with the vegetables for which 
they were expected devise sauces. They 
hated the coffee and threw away disgust 
the inordinate quantities bread served 
out. the other hand, the gorge the 
French rose the slabs beef provided 
us. They could not face all this meat and 
clamoured for more vegetables, bread and 
for tea instead wine—puah! 
Had the arrangement continued might 
have led mutiny. Not that our men dis- 
liked wine. Soldiers blue and soldiers 
khaki had any rate that taste 


William James remarked let- 
ter from abroad that had found na- 
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tions differ very little from one an- 
other, but that also found those 
small differences great importance. 
Some writers despaired perceiving 
correctly various subtle national idio- 
syncracies. Now, are national differ- 
ences really small intangible? 
And the study national idiosyn- 
cracies and national ethology, 
John Stuart Mill called his Sys- 
tem Logic (Book VI, “Of the Logic 
Moral Sciences,” Chapter “Eth- 
ology”) remain, deterrent, the 
rarefied atmosphere vague intan- 
gibilities and illusive imponderables, 
applied collective men, na- 
tions? the contrary, clear that 
nations differ widely, not only small 
things but also great things; that 
national peculiarities are displayed 
through the whole gamut experi- 
ence from distinctive ideas the comi- 
cal, fundamental differences the 
conception ideal government, the 
relationship between the individual 
and the national State, educational 
opportunity, and the like important 
matters. 

With relation the peculiarities 
the conception the comical, for in- 
stance, may mentioned that well- 
intentioned people France and 
Germany attempted, soon after the 
World War, exchange theatrical 
companies. They hoped employ the 
charm and power dramatic art for 
spreading mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding between the two nations, 
recently emerged from war which 
with justice seemed fratricidal the 
sincere friends western civilization. 
each country polite and not un- 
friendly audiences, consisting men 


Heimburg, Werner v., Grande Nation, 
August Scherl, Berlin, 1930, pp. 
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and women well educated and 
ciently familiar with the neighboring 
nation understand fully its spoken 
language, were brought together. 
soon these chosen audiences forgot 
the solemnity the occasion and re- 
gained spontaneity, they showed 
disconcerting incompatibility far 
their respective conceptions the 
comical were concerned. Each laughed 
that which moved those the other 
The German audiences became 
hilarious over the tragic dialogues 
the heroes and heroines Corneille 
and Racine, rolled out French ac- 
tors and actresses accordance with 
the accepted conventions the French 
stage. The high French art declama- 
tion struck the Germans something 
too stilted, too theatrical, even for the 
theater. the other hand, the French 
audiences tittered the interminable 
monologues dramatis personae, de- 
voted ponderous and, from the 
French point view, entirely super- 
and found the 
endless descriptions the obvious 
less their taste. The Germans found 
the French heroes annoyingly rhetor- 
ical, while the French were inclined 
think that self-engrossed characters 
German tragedy were cranky and dull. 

rapid perusal the German col- 
lection, Our 
(Lachende and the French 
study, The Gallic Laughter (Le rire 
gaulois), would sufficient for the 
appreciation the profound difference 
between the German Spass and the 
French 

The Frenchman’s conception the 
State rational entity, or, still bet- 
ter, mathematically constructed 
machine government, distrustful 
the individual and fashioned once and 
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for all, contrasts, clearly and forcibly, 
throughout history, with the English- 
man’s idea the State. the Eng- 
lishman the State co-operative en- 
semble powers, promoting ordered 
liberty and organically growing out 
and limited experience and experi- 
mentation relative the needs life, 
individual and social. The English- 
man’s conception the State also dif- 
fers very clearly from his German 
cousin’s idea the State the mystic, 
fact divine, General Will, whose 
authority over the individual abso- 
lute, “in great things small, 
right The English parlia- 
ment truly called “the mother 
parliaments”; but, among her varied 
and numerous children, the only ones 
who seem have thrived that 
mother’s milk are the British legisla- 
tive institutions themselves. The Eng- 
lish parliamentary system 
proved workable alien soil, and has 
rapidly degenerated Italy and 
Germany, for example, into political 
party entanglements which have paved 
easy road dictatorship. 


The “Seven Variations 


You Like there found the follow- 
ing philosophical reflection: 


All the world’s stage, 
And all the men and women merely play- 
ers; 
They have their exits, and their entrances; 
And one man his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. first, the in- 
fant, 
Mewling and puking the nurse’s arms; 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his 
satchel 


Antigone. 
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And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly school: And then, the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with woeful ballad 

Made his mistress’ eye-brow; Then 
soldier, 

Full strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard, 

Jealous honor, sudden and quick quar- 
rel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even the cannon’s mouth: And then, 
the justice, 

fair, round belly, with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard formal cut, 

Full wise saws and modern instances. 

And plays his part: The sixth age 
shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles nose, and pouch side; 

His youthful hose, well sav’d world too 
wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly 
voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles his sound: Last scene all 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

second childishness and more oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 


thing. 


this Shakespearean picture 
man taken without camera, men 
any country can, doubtless, recognize 
something themselves and those 
whom they know. And yet, turn 
from country country, find that 
the typical manifestations the Seven 
Ages means tally every detail. 
Consider, particular, youth. Mul- 
tiple good authorities would reveal 
inquisitive minds that the “sighing 
furnace” sighs somewhat differently 
this land and that. the typical 
Hans, his Gretchen all beauty and 
ethereality; would certainly 
unique German youth who would 
think the object his special devo- 
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tions the terms put Wells 
into the mouth Christina Alberta’s 
admirer: 

liked Christina Alberta because her 
tremendous go. She was always some- 
thing; she preferred standing sitting, and 
she kicked her legs while she talked you. 
idealized her go; attributed her 
much more than she really 


all possible, find similar psycho- 
logical document German fiction. 


Now turning our attention mat- 
ters more weight perhaps from the 
viewpoint education than those con- 
cerning the “sighing furnace,” true 
that “the whining school-boy” 
familiar character any land. And 
yet, who looks closer into various 
manifestations this seemingly cos- 
mopolitan character, will discover 
many indubitable proofs that the 
substantially with 
changes nationality. the boys 
who unwillingly creep school 
England, France, and Germany may 
detected the well-contoured embry- 
those three scholars, the English- 
man, the Frenchman, and the German, 
who, having received commission 
study the elephant and write 
their findings, wrote, each after his 
kind—the Englishman, Elephant 
Hunting Sport; the Frenchman, 
the Elephant’s Logic; and the 
German, Introduction the Study 
the Elephant’s Probable Outlook 
Upon the Universe. 

Consider, for example, that fine 
French lad, Jean Rigaud, The Head 


Christina Alberta’s Father, 134. 
Grosset, Paris, 1921, Deuxiéme Partie: “La Mission,” 


102-205. 
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His Class (Le Premier 
crusader. Not unlike his contempo- 
raries equal intelligence and good 
character other lands, who crusade 
imagination, has formed fra- 
ternity, and has declared war upon the 
injustice and absurdities the age. 
Oh, this not merely childish 
dream, Jean assures us. and his 
fellow-crusaders swear that their fra- 
ternal bond shall survive graduation 
from the secondary school and shall 
endure through life, each holding all 
his resources the command his 
brothers. There will just one excep- 
tion this perfect equality the 
brotherhood: When Jean 
friends will have revived the gran- 
deurs the medieval French king- 
dom, Denise, Jean’s sweetheart and 
the niece his favorite teacher, and 
other girl, shall the queen that 
miraculously restored kingdom. 

far, the story could well have 
been “made Germany,” else- 
where. But next find that the trans- 
ports crusading imagination and en- 
thusiasm have not prevented Jean, 
son the race that has given Descartes 
the world, from working out neat 
plan for carrying out his “mission.” 
That plan earmarked with the log- 
ical Cartesian progression from the 
simple the complex: “What 
must first regenerate our town 
and thus show ourselves worthy suc- 
cessors the heroes antiquity and 
the paladins the Middle Ages. Only 
then can acquire authority and re- 
generate happiness France, and also 
outside France.” And next learn 
that this crusading campaign, however 
difficult and uncertain, would worth 
trying, because, concludes Jean, the 
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one who succeeds can sure 
inclusion the encyclo- 
pedia. Thus speaks the wisdom his 
rationalist country, where academic 
distinctions are held high regard, 
testimonials the most valuable and 
admirable men’s claims distinc- 
tion—intellectual power and achieve- 
ment. 

climate and food,” re- 
marks Paul Blouét (Max 
“all help account for the striking 
difference that exists between the Eng- 
lish and the French characters. The 
man whose dinner consists pound 
beef, large slice plum pudding, 
and tankard thick, heavy black 
beer, must certainly look things ina 
different light for the man who dines 
oysters, chicken, fruit, the lightest 

Whatever the causes, the effect can- 
not doubted. Only infancy and 
second childhood, perhaps, find 
striking differentiation between the 
English and the French between 
any two nations; least five out 
the seven Shakespearean ages, the two 
nationalities show wide variations, 
small things and great. Suffice men- 
tion here, example relative the 
third and fourth Shakespearean age, 
just two instances. One that 
Lawrence, the belated—or prema- 
Baudelaire. 
shiper the free body unashamed 
its passions, crusader for the emanci- 
pation the senses from inhibitory 
traditions, short, poet the resur- 
rected pagan hedonism—of the “na- 


John Bull and His Island, Scribner’s, 1884, 
237 


Cf. Maurois, André, ‘Les écrivains anglais con- 
temporains,” Revue Hebdomadaire, Avril 1935. 

Conrad, J., Typhoon, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1923, 89. 
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tural” man—, Lawrence more than 
one occasion must have shocked his 
Baudelairean colleagues, 
when showed his 
undisguised and very English red- 
blooded contempt for sickly, sloppy 
intellectuals, camouflaging their phys- 
ical and moral laziness philosophic 
“mal kinship could 
this Englishman, sportsman malgré 
lui, feel for the nervous and unbal- 
anced, who suffered not much from 
the philosophic and artistic grief over 
the imperfections the century 
from the lack sound physical habits, 
such regular sleeping hours, phys- 
ical exercise, and the 

another instance may re- 
called how, May, 1926, the tradi- 
tional England ordered freedom 
was challenged the menace the 
general strike organized the Social- 
ists, with considerable admixture 
communistic activities; the latter were 
designed their promoters trans- 
form the strike, economic conflict, 
into struggle for the dictatorship 
the so-called “proletariat.” England 
that crisis was saved sane and 
sound individuals still found 
sufficient numbers among her man- 
hood and womanhood, brought 
practise the kind conduct which 
Captain MacWhirr taught young 
Jukes. The captain, will remem- 
bered, advised the young man that 
whenever emergency should come 
upon him, the thing was not 
discuss theories and above all not 
permit himself disconcerted 
anything, but keep his nerve, stand 
fast, facing the storm long 
lasted. “Facing it—always facing it— 
that’s the way get 

is, certainly, not the philosophy 
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life professed the typical products 

English secondary education that 

would answer the following descrip- 

tion which still, alas, true enough 

picture, far many younger 

intellectual the Continent con- 

cerned, 

Through the cold the air, numberless 
lights distracted, 

The mournful vessel, rotting about 
the mast— 

Unpiloted, carried toward improbable ports 

Glory’s majestic dream, impotent and 


who would think, England, 
imagining two adolescent 
musing about the mystery time and 
space, Thomas Mann, true the 
peculiarities German mentality, pic- 
tures two his youthful characters 
The Magis Mountain. summar- 
izes their discussion the metaphysics 
time and space passage appro- 
priately long for his German readers, 
who, probably inspired Kant, are 
fond such philosophic friandise: 


What time? mystery; figment— 
and all powerful. conditions the exterior 
world, motion married and mingled 
with the existence bodies space, and 
with the motion these. Would there then 
motion time? (We fondly ask.) 
time function space? space time? 
are they identical? Echo answers. Time 
tion; say thing “brought about” 
time. What sort thing? Change! Now 
not then; here not there, for between 
them lies motion. But the motion which 
one measures time circular, closed 
circle; and might almost equally de- 
scribed rest, cessation movement— 


The Magic Mountain, Knopf, 1921, Vol. II, 

Cf. Deutsche Rundschau, Mai, 1935, 146. 
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for the there repeats itself constantly the 
here, the past the present. Furthermore, 
our utmost effort cannot conceive final 
limits either time space, have 
settled think them eternal and in- 
finite—apparently the hope that this 
not very successful, least will more 
than the other. But not this affirma- 
tion the eternal and the infinite—the 
logical mathematical destruction every 
and any limit time space, and the 
reduction them, more less, zero? 
succession space-occupying bodies? Con- 
ceptions distance, movement, change, 
even the existence finite bodies the 
universe—how they fare? Are they con- 
sistent with the hypothesis eternity and 
infinity have been driven adopt? 
Again ask, and again echo (eternal 
answer) answers... 


The English youth would scarcely 
found fancying himself Berkeley 
even admitting that philosophy 
possible subject for real man—in 
company the “fellows” any rate. 
The English youth would, rather, 
meditate, came meditation, over 
the outlook upon life and life’s values 
professed man like Conrad’s Cap- 
tain MacWhirr. André Maurois 
right saying that this silent man, 
tranquilly sure himself, free from 
all ecstasies and disturbing imagina- 
tion, not the whole English people; 
but prodigiously resembles the 
image themselves that the English, 
throughout the centuries, have taught 
their young people 


Scheffler wrote that utterly 
ridiculous “grade” entire 
able classify whole nations for ex- 
ample, hright dull, virtuous 
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wicked, then agree with him. Des- 
cartes and Bacon long ago pointed out 
that intelligence the possession most 
nearly evenly distributed throughout 
the world. This statement can hardly 
opposed any substantial grounds, 
when applied collective men, 
nations. And yet, though nations seem 
not differ the degree intelli- 
gence they collectively possess, they 
differ what their temperament 
leads them make their intelli- 
gence. Thus some nations, for ex- 
ample, pre-Bismarckian Germany 
pre-Bolshevist Russia, diverted much 
their collective intellectual power 
the quest for metaphysical realities, 
brooding over the voice the irration- 
and the subconscious. They strug- 
gled, through the student debating 
circles, the theater, and the press, 
through and other 
the fine arts, toward the discovery 
the “world-truths” and toward the 
propagation these truths, actual 
imaginary, among the rest man- 
kind. Meanwhile other nations—not 
because they were more intelligent, 
but simply because they were dif- 
ferent temperament and moved 
other impulses—bent their energies 
building material and political com- 
forts, economic strength, and interna- 
tional power. 

But absurd “grade” nations 
arbitrarily would not less absurd 
ignore the differences national 
temperament and character instead 
recognizing them most significant 
factors international rivalry and in- 
ternational co-operation. Objective 
materials for the study the national 
ethos are not lacking. Authentic and 
comprehensive 
ments are found deeds and words 
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representative members the nation. 
Who are they? They are men and 
women influential among their own 
people, because them the nation rec- 
ognized its own condensed self. This 
epitome nation presents the 
peculiar traits intellect and character 
which the average man cherishes, and 
himself possesses, some degree, but 
which are combined, magnified, and 
concentrated just few men and 
women each nation, who are gifted 
peculiar degree with what may 
called the genius the race. These 
traits are the key-characteristics; such 
traits are great assistance 
interpreting the material and spiritual 
creations and potentialities people. 
For instance, there national tone, 
which student the American 
people may recognize the Americanism 
manifested the cosmic mysticism 
Whitman, the practical inventive 
genius and the scientific thought 
Edison, the philosophical thought 
Emerson, the political talent 
Theodore Roosevelt the in- 
dustrial strategy Ford; and also 
recognize the peculiar mixture 
Whitmanism, Emersonianism, Edi- 
sonianism, Rooseveltianism, Fordism, 
the average American. 
Key-characteristics nations are 
the basis the peculiarities their 
institutions political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural. What still more 
significant, the nation’s basic character- 
istics are supra-institutional and supra- 
epochal. Thus Germany the Hitler- 
ian Third Reich intelligible only 
the light certain permanent key- 
characteristics the German people, 
which clearly manifested themselves 
the medieval First Reich, from the 
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Hohenstaufen (962-1247) and the 
Second, Bismarckian, Reich (1871- 
1918); the intervals being what may 
called incubation periods. Each na- 
tion possesses men and women who are 
truly representative its ethos, that 
is, its national mind character. 
From such men alone, Hippolyte 
Taine observes his celebrated His- 
tory English Literature, can 
learn more truths their country and 
their age than from all the rest put 

is, for example, not merely his- 
toric accident that Descartes the most 
influential philosopher his native 
country. Though nearly three hundred 
years have passed since his death, this 
French philosopher, who sheer 
logical reasoning sought and found, 
least his own satisfaction and that 
many Frenchmen contemporary and 
the succeeding generations, the 
ultimate reality, still the greatest 
French philosopher. Every secondary- 
school student introduced the 
work Descartes and taught imi- 
tate the sublime limpidity Cartesian 
reasoning, wishes pass, not only 
competitive examinations, but even the 
non-competitive final examination 
the secondary-school (baccalauréat). 
rightly said that the real secret 


Edinburgh, 1871, Vol. II, 271. 
sentences maximes morales, 
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the undying glory and influence 
Descartes France that every 
scale however small, steadfast be- 
liever in, indeed, almost worshiper 
of, the human power reasoning. 
the contrary, the mystically inclined 
German people have produced one 
their most representative philoso- 
phers Kant, the man who, though 
determined build rationalistic 
system philosophy, turned out 
strictly German kind ration- 
alist; sought for the ultimate reality 
not the world the senses, many 
matter-of-fact English philosopher 
did, nor the Cartesian sunlight 
man’s reasoning power, but 
morally founded faith, the inner 
voice man’s conscience, the dog- 
matic certainty the categorical im- 
perative. 

Rochefoucauld has fittingly said 
that easier know man general 
simpler, indeed, grasp and catalogue 
the characteristics mankind 
whole than those any particular in- 
dividual that particular collective 
individual, the nation. Yet the historic 
reality and the palpable actuality 
key-characteristics nations appear 
demonstrable enough, and must 
used guide the comprehension 
nation’s history and the present 
status its institutions and trends, 
particular, its educational institutions. 


The New Educator artist. has faith human nature. 
has warmth and tenderness. has dedicated himself serve 
the great adventure Man through the 


“Education Today,” 1935. 
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NATIONAL TRAITS AND CULTURE 


GERALDINE 


“There very little difference between one man and another; 
but what there is, very 


TATESMEN, diplomats, and long 
seasoned travelers agree that 
the little difference there be- 

tween nations very important. While 
all peoples have some patriotism, some 
points pride, some half-suppressed 
impulses revenge and idealism, 
some vital interests, yet these features 
differ both character and ampli- 
tude. The differences are what count 
international human affairs, 
and the successful honored states- 
man who has measured—con- 
sciously unconsciously—the extent 
and quality these differences, has 
determined the true character and 
mentality his own and other nations. 

Ideas national character have had 
complex history, which may 
traced from the earliest dawn liter- 
ature. Throughout the ages various 
groups men have persisted char- 
acterizing each other with varying 
degrees sympathy and exactitude. 
Virgil recorded for long posterity 
striking characterization the Greeks: 
“Timeo Danaos, dona ferentes.” 
fear the Greeks even when they bring 
gifts.) Thus the reputation both in- 
dividuals and the nation Greece has 
suffered from this cleverly phrased 
remark their ancient enemy the 
Trojans. 

Sometimes the obstinate old ideas 
national character have been correct; 
but more often the popular labels have 
arisen and endured because selfish 


ignorance usually disguised patri- 
otism. This base origin many old 
traditions concerning the character 
foreign peoples has tended discredit 
with some conscientious scholars the 
thought that there are discernible dis- 
tinctions essential character between 
This result both unjust and 
unfortunate; for, while this subject has 
given rise about much trouble- 
some error any subject with which 
men have busied themselves, there 
much valuable and demonstrable truth 
the careful and unprejudiced con- 
sideration national character. 

There are clear national character- 
istics today earlier times, and 
these are more likely acquired 
than innate countries whose races 
are confused and intermingled 
those the neighboring European na- 
tions. These characteristics are most 
intensity, for probably all peoples like 
individuals possess some measure 
each human trait; for example, 
Frenchman and German can each 
follow national leader whom be- 
lieves great, but the German much 
more fond the comfortable position 
follower and less inclined assert 
his right reasoned criticism his 
leader. Hence fair say that there 
firm basis the national character 
for the fact that the Germans are 
easy nation govern, while the 
French are difficult one. 

But again dangerous extend 
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this characterization too far; for ex- 
ample, the Dutch, who racially are 
least near cousin the Germans, 
have developed greater fondness for 
independence and greater restiveness 
under restraint, partly from their na- 
tional history conflict with the sea 
and other perhaps equally inhuman 
elements, like the Hapsburgs, and 
their Spanish governors ecclesias- 
tical judges. For, when the end 
the South African War the angry 
Dutch farmers Boers left the British 
dominions and settled down Ger- 
man territory, they did not like their 
new homes but moved back the 
British sections. These honest Dutch- 
men when asked why they left their 
German land answered: “We can’t 
live with those damned Germans. 
They govern too much.” (This story 
must true since was told the 
German Dr. Peters his Welz- 
Berlin, 1912.) 

Such examples could multiplied 
infinitum, but necessary here 
only remember that, while there are 
difficulties determining national 
character, they are not insurmount- 
able; and, while national traits may 
not measurable with mathematical 
exactness, not right dismiss the 
subject with the fruitless observations 
common many writers like Robert 
Bridges, who the fourth Book 
The Beauty says: 

mentalities are mutually 

incomprehensible 

since each group rose was determined 
apart 

conditions life which none other could 
share, 

climate, language, and historic tradition 

estranging evermore; nor are such obstinate 
bonds 

the weaker for any intrinsic absurdity. 
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The practically minded Daniel Defoe 
came about near the facts when 
wrote his Englishman 
1701 about the devil: 


knows the genius and the inclination 
And matches proper sins for every 


But purpose not exactly as- 
sign sins the European nations. The 
study national mentalities and dis- 
positions can interpret current history 
and can help guide future interna- 
tional relations through 
minded, sympathetic understanding 
and just attitude toward other 
groups. Diplomats have long studied 
the characters the nations well 
the individual statesmen with whom 
they dealt. 

The value such study for any 
government attested the quick 
change the German tactics lan- 
guage teaching since the World War; 
the Germans are industriously analyz- 
ing and scrutinizing their neighbors’ 
literature, arts, governments, histories 
“kulturkunde” they call it, 
that they will not suffer again from the 
mistaken conceptions that they held 
1914. Then they acted the old, 
false, traditional prejudices that la- 
beled England merely perfidious 
Albion, France decadent, and the 
Slavs barbaric. These famous rule- 
of-thumb labels may have had cer- 
tain element truth some time and 
may even retain some yet; but they 
have always been wholly insufficient 
and misleading. 

Statesmen are not the only class 
men who profit from analysis 
national character; business enterprises 
fail succeed their expansion ac- 
cording their grasp the essentials 
the culture other lands. Educators 
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have literally worlds learn the 
field popular education from foreign 
countries; but they must first evaluate 
foreign methods and achievements 
the light the mentality and aims 
the other nations. For educational 
theory and practice are the outstanding 
outlook and attitude toward life, more 
than intellectual interests like art and 
science. Even agriculture and animal 
husbandry are related the national 
not from chance that the 
poor Irish villager keeps pig turn 
his garbage into profit, while the poor 
French villager keeps hutch full 
rabbits. 

The interpretation one nation 
another, most often one’s own, has 
long been fascinating though poten- 
tially dangerous pursuit. Homer 
did not inaugurate this kind writing, 
surely Herodotus did. Historians and 
geographers can not monopolize this 
field, though they promoted well; 
for Tacitus and Julius Caesar and Stra- 
still live for most people today 
their quotations concerning foreign na- 
tions. Travelers began early judge 
and explain their more less distant 
neighbors, did Pausanias, the 
more romantic Marco Polo. 

Nowadays historians are expected 
stay closer documents and in- 
scriptions, and geographers statis- 
tics; but travelers seem privileged 
judge everything about another nation 
from its grammar its government. 
sojourn few weeks supposed 
some publishers qualify Euro- 
pean interpret much American 
exceptional cases, for often-times 
outsider makes the best observers. 

Americans have inherited mis- 
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trust France from English miscon- 
ceptions, which James Shotwell 
said “due centuries rivalry and 
insularity. Then our German- 
trained professors have spread the in- 
fluence Anglo-Teuton political 
science, deriving all the blessings 
liberty and representative government 
from the Teutonic peoples, and leav- 
ing the French only few reigns 
terror and tendency despotism. 
Some French writers, well, have 
contributed this view pessimistic 
comments upon their fellows.” France 
indeed, has long been the victim her 
own citizens’ criticism, for the French- 
man seems cursed with unconscious 
mania for constant house-cleaning 
public. While Englishmen may grum- 
ble each other about their muddling 
along, yet the national reputation 
England has very seldom, ever, 
suffered from any tactless native crit- 
icism. This national difference re- 
sponsible for much the false doc- 
trine Nordic superiority, rampant 
during the first decade the twen- 
tieth century. 

There another factor that has 
helped determine our opinions 
European nations. The year 1848 
notable marking the great influx 
into the United States the German 
immigrants result the European 
revolutions that time. was the 
more independent spirits, the more 
progressive intelligences, the more 
sensitive and cultured minds among 
the German people who came 
America and settled here escape 
from the rigors reactions home; 
hence Americans have always over- 
estimated the quality the average 
German left his own country. Con- 
versely, Latin nations nearly always 
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have sent the New World their poorer, 
weaker, less successful less desir- 
able citizens; for only great poverty 
great misfortune can induce Latin 
leave his ancestral home and settle 
down far from his native land. Thus 
among the many reasons why Anglo- 
Saxons, especially America, are 
prejudiced against the French 
should note the high quality and great 
quantity Teutonic immigration 
contrasted with the low quality 
Latin immigration and the almost 
neglible quantity French immigra- 

Nations, like individuals, change 
some extent character, for they too 
are somewhat moulded their lives 
and their environments. National 
ideals and courses action are likely 
change well their tempera- 
ments. The French, for example, 
1789 1792 were certainly different 
from the French today, even 
1870. European observers frankly tell 
that Americans today are much less 
complacent and blind than the early 
part 1929 when our stocks were still 
soaring. This change appears each year 
less temporary; for our decrease 
wealth, the main cause for our de- 
crease self-satisfaction, threatens 
persist indefinitely. 

Even nation with great reputa- 
tion for conservatism changes some 
respects. The Britain Joseph Cham- 
berlain 1898 not the Britain 
Ramsay Macdonald generation 
later; nor has the ordinary English 
man-in-the-street remained the same 
sort person. But some characteristics 
seem relatively permanent, 
least comparison with other nations. 
The most often quoted example this 
the bravery the Belgians, noted 
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Julius Caesar the beginning 
his Commentaries, and proved re- 
cently 1914. 


not easy determine true 
index nation’s character men- 
tality, and one index proves in- 
fallible always. Travel and residence 
country prove good guides only 
supported study that nation’s 
civilization and history and 
thorough knowledge several other 
nations also. Often the superficial rela- 
tions traveler strange land 
merely confirm his ignorance and 
strengthen his prejudices. And several 
nations are necessary afford the 
proper perspective and the enlightened 
point view observer who pic- 
tures the just portrait any nation. 

indication people’s character; and 
used say that nation always gets 
only good government de- 
serves. But nowadays, when govern- 
ments change very fast and when they 
seem distinctly not represent the 
will the majority, scarcely like 
believe that some the nations de- 
serve better governments than they 
are exhibiting. 

larger view nation’s history 
and government gives more nearly 
true idea its character. least, its 
weaknesses show rather clearly, 
though its virtues may the sort that 
are obscured its neighbors its 
epoch. When comparing English, 
French, and Italian history find the 
salient characteristics each nation, 
due allowance must made for the 
insularity 
England, and for the exposed position 
France surrounded covetous 
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neighbors, and for the ever present 
and powerful Christian Church the 
heart Italy. Few nations have exer- 
cised much freedom the will the 
course their history; and fewer can 
now that modern life has made 
all civilized countries dependent upon 
each other’s inclinations, pacific 
otherwise. 

Better indexes which read na- 
tions are offered some the arts. 
For the arts express the civilization; 
and culture civilization the result 
the mental, spiritual, and physical 
gifts nation. But the arts must 
carefully chosen and analyzed, they 
may lead astray comparing na- 
tions. The “two great conquerors 
the forgetfulness men” are archi- 
tecture and poetry, 
Other expressions civilization are 
painting, sculpture, music, the minor 
arts and the handicrafts. 

Architecture determined not only 
the temper and tastes the build- 
ers, but also the materials accessible, 
the climate, geography, history; po- 
litical, social and religious aspects 
the nation. Some countries, like Hol- 
land, are forced use brick because 
marble stone sufficient timber 
available; some nations, like Belgium, 
can indulge their fancies carving 
wood into ornaments for their own and 
their neighbors’ churches and town- 
halls, because they have extensive for- 
ests the Ardennes. Italy has had 
wealth marble but iron; hence 
Italian buildings show 
marble balustrades and screens; while 
the Spanish lavish iron grilles and 
gates and rejas upon their churches 
and houses. Even the districts within 
one nation show their natural resources 
their arts; the best wrought iron 
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work France (by Jean Lamour) 
adorns the city Nancy, partly be- 
cause Lorraine has had the supply 
iron and coal. 

Climate also determines the archi- 
tecture nation. The Swiss people 
might possibly admire flat roof but 
they not build such, for the rains 
and snows the Alpine regions re- 
quire gable-roofs high pitch. Geog- 
raphy exerts its influence likewise. 
English Romanesque 
echoes the work the Norman French 
who worked Caen, for Caen was 
nearer England than the Romanesque 
cities the south France. 

History influences not only the plan 
but the ornamentation the buildings 
any nation. After the Crusades 
Byzantine Oriental motives and 
plans were distinctly the vogue wher- 
ever the important people had experi- 
enced trip the Saracen strongholds. 
Especially noticeable the clearly 
marked national style Portugal— 
the Manueline, which flourished from 
1490 1520 when the reign Don 
Manuel the Fortunate gave Portugal 
its period greatest glory world- 
power—as mistress the seas. This 
style realistic its adoption cer- 
tain forms ornament: ropes, sailors’ 
knots, anchors, fishes, coral-branches, 
and many 
other attributes the sea and 
all which suggest the naval prowess 
and maritime glories Portuguese his- 
tory. 

Nothing need said the very 
logical influence religion, social or- 
ganization, and political ideals 
nation upon its architecture, show 
how complex and endless the de- 
termination national characteristics 
from study national architecture, 
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affected, is, geographical, 
geological, climatic and other natural 
factors well. 

nation not always revealed 
justly its literature, especially 
one limited field epoch its litera- 
ture. Certainly the British nation 
would not wish judged its 
poetry the eighteen-nineties. The 
greatest writers any nation exhibit 
least many universal qualities na- 
tional idiosyncrasies. international 
scholar might even able defend 
such thesis this: the more really 
great author is, the less national 
is. However true this statement may 
be, know that the Renaissance con- 
sidered Virgil and Homer universal 
genius; and that the Germans insist 
Shakespeare Germanic rather than 
English. 

Poetry, unless the folk balladry, 
only the individual who wrote 
and not the nation which be- 
longs. For the poet usually writes 
free himself some personal emotion 
idea experience; poetry sub- 
jective, aristocratic art, except such 
political poems patriotic songs 
great epics like Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy, both which are very rare. 

The typical Englishman more 
poetic temperament than the man 
any other nationality; but the conven- 
tions and ideals English life make 
the expression personal emotion 
comparatively difficult other forms 
than verse. The Englishman would 
ridiculed his fellows let his 
powerful feelings overflow conver- 
sation does the Frenchman 
Italian; but can write verses for 
other shy souls read and praise with 
decorum. The most poetic English 
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poets are not more numerous pop- 
ular England than other nations 
—certainly not until they have gone 
the Continent died. The deep 
philosophy the greatest English 
poems more intelligible ap- 
pealing natural the typical Eng- 
lishman than American 
Continental European, indeed less in- 
teresting than Oriental scholar. 

What the majority nation likes 
poetry may one indication the 
national taste, especially modern 
methods super-salesmanship have 
intervened influence deprave 
the taste the majority. For example, 
Sir poems and 
Macaulay’s “Lays Ancient Rome” 
are typical British taste. But 
approach our days tremble lest the 
future scholars measure our American 
mentality the great consumption 
Edgar Guest-like verses. 

Fiction and drama, being less sub- 
jective, are often characteristic the 
nation that produces and consumes 
them. Dickens and George Eliot re- 
veal typically English character, but 
George Meredith and Hardy are less 
national. Marcel Proust reliable 
index the French temperament; 
while Moliére and Racine are very 
good guides their nation. 

Perhaps there generalization 
concerning literature that can fol- 
lowed, unless that the every-day 
essay safe (and often dull) index 
its nation; for example, the po- 
litical, critical, familiar essays 
that are sometimes signed, sometimes 
anonymous, periodicals and are the 
source great renown writer 
publisher. The English “reviews” are 
very English, indeed, with their essays 
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awkward self-revelation reserve, 
their shy self-confidence, consciously 
virtuous, dogmatic 
bungle honestly after truth and duty. 
Music, like literature, may may 
not expressive the national char- 
acter. But after know the nations 
are not likely confuse their dis- 
tinctive composers. Claude Debussy 
does not sound German Spanish; 
Berlioz cannot masquerade Wag- 
ner; while César Franck may called 
the French Bach, never mis- 
taken for German. The less tutored 
public appears understand best the 
music its own related nations; 
English critics admit that 
French program not success 
London, though perhaps not tried 
often enough, and perhaps Anglo- 
Saxons should not used the basis 
researches music appreciation. 
Painting one the best the 
arts from which decipher the tem- 
perament and mentality nation. 
Indeed, painting and the minor arts 
are the results more often unham- 
pered activity. excellent guide 
individual’s character his use 
leisure, for his regular work may 
express his employer’s taste and mind 
rather than his own. Likewise na- 
tion’s use its leisure, its creation 
art little practical utility like 
painting, fair touchstone its char- 
acteristics. comparison Dutch and 
Flemish painting shows the gradual 
differentiation and separation between 
the sections that became Holland and 
Belgium, respectively. The subjects, 
style, and technique Spanish and 
French painting differ very widely 
all periods; and the remarkable ver- 
satility and completeness French 
painting from the primitives the 
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present great testimonial the 
sane balance and diversity interests 
the French nation. 

the art the different 
nations must not confused 
the galleries. The size completeness 
gallery museum nowadays does 
not indicate always the artistic taste 
nation. may, France, indicate 
how early and skillfully that nation’s 
sovereigns began collect works 
art, and how successful the people have 
been getting the royal collections. 
the galleries may, Berlin, in- 
dicate how much money and time some 
archaeologists and patriotic citizens de- 
voted collecting objects for their 
museums. the galleries may, 
Italy, show how much art the nation 
produced, and the sale how much 
was able prevent other princes 
and countries. the United’ States 
our galleries show how much art 
other nations have been able ac- 
quire these last few decades. The 
location and size the gallery may 
misleading, unless Holland, 
Italy, Spain, where the proportion 
foreign works the greatest gal- 
leries lower than England Ger- 
many the United States. short, 
the possession Raphael’s 
Madonna” Dresden does not testify 
the German genius painting any 
more than the Greek Parthenon frieze 
the British museum shows that the 
English have ability sculptors, 
that Benvenuto Cellini’s Rospigliosi 
cup the Metropolitan museum 
New York indicates that Americans 
are expert 

There are, course, always some 
critics found who declare that art 
Whistler, his pleasant paradoxical 
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manner, argued that speak Eng- 
lish art would meaningless 
speak English mathematics. But his 
reader should remember that art and 
mathematics are not similar enough 
afford any basis for reasoning 
analogy. And nowadays the best critics 
consider that Whistler’s extreme dis- 
avowal nationality may have been 
source his weakness. 

Certain handicrafts and minor arts 
flourish only certain nations because 
they harmonize with the taste mind 
skill those peoples. Real lace- 
making used interest workers 
many parts Europe the earlier 
centuries; now little good lace made 
hand outside Belgium, Italy and 
France. Likewise tapestry practically 
French art today especially since 
supported the state. Fine porcelain 
was first the art China; the 
Japanese, the French and many other 
nations now make porcelain; but few 
excel it. The Spanish fashion the 
finest steel and ornament it; Toledo 
blades have been celebrated for more 
than twenty-one centuries. The Portu- 
guese make the finest azulejos 
glazed tiles, better even than the 
Spanish and the Dutch, whose new 
Delft interesting the old Delft. 
The Dutch are skilled diamond- 
cutting, work that would too 
monotonous and unimaginative at- 
tract Latin. The English strangely 
have become the outstanding founders 
bells; but the Belgians are the 
makers bell-music, the artists with 
carillons. Thus one might continue 
contrast the arts and crafts and manu- 
factures the different nations, and 
thereby discover what are their special 
abilities and tastes characters. 

The assembling different national 
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arts does not necessarily result 
pleasing harmony, however good the 
intentions. The notable illustration 
the Peace Palace the Hague, 
founded Andrew Carnegie give 
library the permanent Court 
Peace Conference 1898. The Dutch 
government graciously gave the site 
its capital city; the French-trained 
architect was chosen competition 
and made collaborate with Dutch 
architect from Haarlem. The building 
now houses besides that Court and 
library international and municipal 
law, the Permanent Court Interna- 
tional Justice, and the Academy In- 
ternational Law—surely harmonious 
arrangement. 

What peculiar about the building 
the result resolution have each 
the various countries interested con- 
tribute the Peace Palace some build- 
ing materials, objects art, and 
necessities that should bear the distinc- 
tive mark national production, 
order symbolize the joint will 
the different nations. Some the na- 
tions conscientiously and wisely chose 
the appropriate gifts. Italy presented 
the marble for the Great Vestibule; 
France gave painting for the Great 
Hall Justice and Gobelin tapestry 
for the smaller Court. England con- 
tributed the stained glass windows for 
the Great Hall Justice; Germany 
gave the large iron gates; Belgium 
gave bronze doors and wrought iron; 
Sweden and Norway gave granite for 
exterior parts; Denmark showed its 
Copenhagen porcelain the great 
courtyard fountain with four white 
bears. Japan gave the exquisite silk 
tapestries and paintings birds 
blossoming trees cover the walls 
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the Court the Administrative Coun- 
And on: Turkey and Rumania 
gave carpets; China, valuable porce- 
lain vases; San Salvador and Brazil, 
fine timber; the Dutch colonies, teak; 
Russia, large jasper vase; Austria, 
bronze and crystal candelabra; Argen- 
tina, sculptured copy the Christ 
the Andes, the symbol peaceful 
arbitration. 

But the result beauty? Not al- 
ways. The heavy armchairs and the 
heavy-toned Turkish carpet clash most 
irremediably with 
ethereal Japanese silk panels. The 
Dutch windows spoil the great marble 
stair-way, safely 
furnished with fluffy figured carpet 
and gleaming brass-rods. Dutch 
even Oriental carpets not belong 
Italian inlaid marble floors. Good in- 
tentions among the nations not 
harmonize assemblage their use- 
ful decorative arts. 

Much regret the necessity 
must mention the American contribu- 
tion the Peace Palace, lest appear 
that the United States did not count 
itself among those nations which de- 
sired peace the world. Our Congress 
awarded one its favorites the 
commission for white marble statue 
Justice, given the most 
prominent place the landing the 
grand stairway. has, alas, been given 
this conspicuous place; but what it? 
ill-proportioned, completely ugly 
and poorly cut statue clumsy 
female impersonating Justice, not 
blindfolded but staring out the top 
the door. felt ourselves very 
artistic vie with the European 
nations the oldest the fine arts— 
perhaps the most exacting when one 
considers Greek precedents for god- 
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desses Justice, why did not 
choose able sculptor and require 
him create least workmanlike 
piece? The custodians and guides are 
invariably courteous refrain 
from comment; but have yet find 
one American, among the hundreds 
who visit the Peace Palace, remark 
otherwise than “How ugly! Why did 
give such thing that?” 


One fallacy concerning national 
mentality has been often asserted 
that needs mentioned here. 
the myth Nordic superiority—the 
silly assertion that the large blonde 
races the north Europe, specific- 
ally the Germans and Anglo-Saxons, 
are superior the smaller darker-eyed 
races, the Alpines and especially the 
Latins. 

easy imagine how the large 
blonde barbarians the fifth century, 
sweeping down from the north 
Europe, believed themselves superior 
the Romans, and how they thought 
they proved their belief—according 
their own definition superiority—by 
sacking Italy and destroying all Latin 
civilization that did not appeal 
them. Such “Nordics” continued 
assert their superior force during the 
Middle Ages, conquering not only 
Italians but Gauls and Britons and 
their successors. 

related hallucination arose among 
the English when they were success- 
fully expanding their Empire. They 
adopted such slogans “the white 
man’s burden,” and spoke “lesser 
breeds without the Law” Kipling 
taught them. Doubtless well-bred 
Englishman superior ill-bred 
Hindu Sudanese; and theory 
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“Nordic superiority” helpful the 
consciences modern conquerors 
when they wish vanquish another 
people. But this false theory very 
dangerous. 

Its recrudescence the end the 
nineteenth century was due, least 
indirectly, the Prussians, who en- 
joyed ascribing their success 1871 
their virile character, and who 
means their pseudo-philosophers 
persuaded some Europe that the 
French were decadent. One nervous 
Frenchman thought found 
panacea for their political embarrass- 
ments adopting the English public- 
school type education. Some the 
French were depressed that they 
believed that dismal fallacy, and began 
analyze what other nations told 
them was their own decadence. 

Outsiders became interested try- 
ing prove themselves superior Nor- 
dics; Americans wrote and talked 
enormous amount vicious non- 
sense, and pretended measure 
our different racial groups immi- 
grants without considering such modi- 
fying factors education, language, 
environment, food, health, training. 
The had enough historic 
sense ignore the doctrine; the 
French recovered their poise and 
sanity very soon; the English sensibly 
forgot their delusion Anglo-Saxon 
superiority. The World War did not 
prove even military superiority 
Nordics; and most nations have de- 
voted their thought more sensible 
investigations. 

Yet the German leaders the 
Third Reich still pretend think 
Nordics—defined them synony- 
mous with Germans—superior; and 
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they try find credence for such pre- 
posterous assertions that Dante, 
Leonardo, Velasquez, and Voltaire 
were German origin. Such perver- 
sity reason reminds the old 
Puritan adage: “Man turns evil 
the sparks fly upward.” 

there any other explanation be- 
sides the will fabricate convenient 
theory support questionable action, 
the one advanced Professor 
Paul Radin. says the so-called 
Aryan claim superiority the prod- 
uct inferiority complex; that the 
northern races, which were among the 
last become civilized, invented 
tradition greatness compensate 
them for their shortcomings. For after 
conquering people has settled down 
apt look back its past with 
certain degree inquietude, and 
question why has not always been 
great. 

Complete superiority any people 
difficult position prove. The 
scholar who could would need 
know not only all history, but all 
the arts, sciences, professions, trades, 
and possibilities human society. And 
his definition superiority might 
questioned! 

Advocates the hydra-headed doc- 
trine Nordic superiority have more 
difficulty than their opponents, unless 
they deliberately mis-state figures and 
distort facts. Even the much-berated 
army intelligence tests prove Latin 
superiority they can prove anything 
all,—except the poor quality 
American education and the influence 
environment. much easier and 
more profitable now prove that all 
nations and races have their excel- 
lences. 
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important fact gained from 
survey the history nations 
that the more nation has tried re- 
strict itself one race one group 
citizens, the less has prospered, phys- 
ically and intellectually. Exclusive- 
ness dangerous practice for na- 
tions for families. The banishment 
one religious sect political party 
cultural group reacts unfavorably 
the end. France lost the Revoca- 
tion the Edict Nantes when her 
Protestants emigrated Prussia, the 
Netherlands, and England. Russia has 
lost, and Germany losing, the vir- 
tual expulsion the Jews. 

Another fact that emerges from his- 
tory that racially pure nation less 
able and powerful than one that ra- 
cially mixed. present can com- 
pare only nations different degrees 
racial purity, communities within 
nations, such some groups our 
Southern whites, which come nearest 
pure Nordicism, and are the least su- 
perior communities. 

Then why troubled such 
doctrine—both false fact and perni- 
cious its results? Long years ago 
William James said: “If the Anglo- 
Saxon race would drop its sniveling 
cant, would have good deal less 
‘burden’ carry.” 

Non-Nordic life strangely at- 
tractive Nordics that almost 
ready explain their false doctrine 
peculiar attempt driving off 
temptation, the old Puritans cursed 
the devil most eloquently when was 
most alluring. Anglo-Saxons both 
sides the Atlantic flock Latin 
countries; even Germans and Scandi- 
navians travel south much more than 
north. matter how loudly the 
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English traveler “rails the Romans 
and raves about Rome,” the old ex- 
pression describes him, still settles 
down with the Romans the Ori- 
entals nearly every time can 
without appearing shirk his English 
duty. Whole sections French and 
Italian cities are taken the 
English residents. 

not over-population home 
that persuades the Anglo-Saxon 
settle down the midst Latin 
cities; merely the character 
Latin civilization itself. not wholly 
agree with Bercovici, but least 
suggested one reason when wrote 
years ago The Nation: “Civiliza- 
tion, intelligence, capacity for hap- 
piness—the amount laughter, love, 
and joy life one capable of. 
capacity for happiness non-Nordics 
have all over the Nordics. When the 
Nordic desires have some fun, 
goes our old centers—Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Paris, Venice, Constantinople.” 

the more than four hundred 
thousand Americans exclusive 
tourists living abroad, aside from those 
living Canada and Newfoundland 
(naturally the largest number), far 
the most the non-Nordic coun- 
tries. Nearly three times many live 
Latin Italy Nordic Germany; 
and nearly six times many live 
Latin France. And not many more 
Americans live the British Isles, 
where have the inducement our 
own language, than Italy, which 
the most non-Nordic desirable for- 
eign countries. 

But the Latins live Eng- 
land, Germany, and Scandinavia? Sel- 
dom, unless business. Yet the 
pressure over-population Medi- 
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terranean lands strong argument 
for them somewhere. 

Whether say the explanation 
that the non-Nordic nations have 
learned the art living, that their 
art cuisine superior, the fact re- 
mains that their attraction very pow- 
erful Nordics, almost irresistibly so. 
many instances unquestion- 
able Anglo-Saxons preferring the 
Orient, not the least troubled the 
national inferiority those with whom 
they wished live. the purely 
British city Carlisle, Englishman 
confided his yearning settle 
down Mesopotamia, “where life has 
some interest,” the pathetic ex- 
soldier said. middle-aged woman 
one the prettiest English towns 
the Lake District longed return 
India live there. There may other 
than patriotic reasons for many 
British being willing leave Britain 
colonize the far-distant lands so- 
called inferior peoples. 


The comparison nations suggests 
many analogies, some which are 
helpful and some merely clever char- 
acterizations. The French have been 
called the modern Athenians, since 
they are democratic lovers freedom 
and all fine arts. Belgian scholar 
called the English the modern Greeks, 
since those hardy islanders cultivate 
their bodies and sports, are great colo- 
nizers, and insist upon active self- 
government. While the Italians would 
like expand the ancient Romans 
did, and while they still resemble 
many ways their fasces-bearing an- 
cestors, yet Italy and the world have 
changed too much apply simple 
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descriptive label the Italians now. 

Sometimes the Polish people are re- 
ferred the French branch the 
Slavs, because more artistic, spark- 
ling and versatile culture associated 
with the term French. Such reference 
implies least two European temper- 
aments—the Germanic and_ the 
French, and echoes Spengler’s highly 
disputable thesis. Other analogies are 
possible: the Spanish might de- 
scribed the Germanic branch the 
Peninsular peoples; the Portuguese, 
the Dutch; the Catalonians, the 
Belgian. But such labels are unprofit- 
able unless they are fully analyzed and 
illustrated with all their inaccurate ap- 
proximations noted detail. 

well-known mot declares: 
“One Englishman fool; two Eng- 
lishmen make cricket-match; and 
three Englishmen make the British 
Empire.” This brief and humorous 
statement the fact that the English 
excel team work and sports and 
politics but are less striking generally 
mere individuals. somewhat the 
same vein, might declared that 
one Frenchman signifies sock sav- 
ings; two make boulevard café; and 
forty form Académie Frangaise. 
That say, the French people are 
economical thrifty first all; they 
amuse themselves conversation 
with simple 
doors; and they honor intellectual 
achievement with sincerity and tradi- 
tional ceremony. 

The true study national charac- 
teristics too complicated and serious 
for light and brief treatment. re- 
quires much experience and observa- 
tion several nationalities, much 
reflection and sound judgment, and 


THE 
the elimination far possible the 
personal taste and preconceived ideas 
the student. The psychology na- 
tions difficult subject, about new 
and undeveloped its scientific in- 
vestigation the better-known psy- 
chology individuals. But 
intensely important and practical just 
now. more important every day 


the individual 
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must associate more closely with 
foreign nations politically and com- 
mercially, and with their nationals 
inside and outside our borders socially 
and intellectually. The Greek precept 
“Know thyself” must 
mented trying “know thy neigh- 
bor,” and modern science has made all 

nations neighbors the world today. 


whom everything must impinge, whose 


soul ever ything mus work, living being: short-lived and 
wayward, having each generation fresh admixture blood 
and somewhat new private complexion. Even the traditional sys- 
tem imposed upon him changes its spirit with time. Every new 
definition dogma, every fresh preservative regulation, slightly 
alters the tone and the practical issue the whole. Therefore 
those who frame political religious aesthetic systems ought 
not expect that they should long carried out widely ac- 
cepted the spirit which their authors conceived them. hey 
must reckon with their host, with the unaccountable, ever young, 
irrepressible individual. His name legion, his imagination and 
his instincts are subject spontaneous variations, and while will 
doubtless always remain sensitive panic influences, social 
and tribal enthusiasm, these subtle will 
never quite the same. Society exists conspiracy psycho- 
logical, physiological forces; however rigid you may make its 
machinery, its breath life must come from the willing con- 
myriad fleeting, inconstant, half rational human souls. 
—From “The Indomitable Individual” Dicta San- 
TAYANA, 1936. 
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KNOWLEDGE THE SUN 


... But they know thing sun 
who have lived too long 

which dazzles, and blinds them, 
and too bright for shadow. 


Come into 

dark room, proceed through pain, 
hear the compassionate voice, 

raise the shades gently, 

see the shy radiance press darkness 
into the walls; 

you have done this, 


have knowledge light! 
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PROMISING INNOVATIONS 


SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


the United States since 
about 1890 has been history 
constant unrest. The criticisms have 
centered the main upon the domina- 
tion college entrance requirements, 
attainment and quality. From one 
point view criticisms any social 
institution are sign health and 
vigor; means that those who are in- 
terested are intent upon keeping the 
institution alive, adaptive, and pro- 
gressive. From another point view 
such criticisms may indicate lack 
definite, clearcut purpose and philoso- 
phy. Conditions have the whole not 
favored the crystallization purposes. 
Social, political and economic condi- 
tions have changed; since the unrest 
began country which was predomi- 
nantly rural has become increasingly 
urbanized; the technological develop- 
ments the power age have complete- 
altered the character industry and 
commerce; increasing wealth, the rais- 
ing the age compulsory school at- 
tendance, and the gradual unem- 
ployability adolescents have brought 
into the high schools army boys 
and girls unparalleled anywhere else 
the world; and the increased enroll- 
ments have made demands for another 
army teachers quickly prepared and 
changing. 
Address Conference Secondary Education, 


College William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
July 1936. 


obvious that under these condi- 
tions the traditional philosophy 
secondary education, and with the 
traditional concept liberal educa- 
tion, could longer meet the situa- 
tion. The solutions proposed the 
Committee Ten 1893 and the 
Committee College Entrance Re- 
quirements that subjects acceptable for 
college entrance were equally good for 
the education those who had in- 
tention proceeding college was 
soon proved the elimination and 
all. The basis upon which this solu- 
tion was offered, mental discipline, was 
already beginning questioned and 
soon after was proved unsound. 
All that was left the 
tions the Committees was the quan- 
titative principle that any subject 
equivalent any other subject com- 
petently taught for the same length 
time. This brought 
operation the quantitative organization 
the curriculum the basis units, 
points and credits. 

The rapidly mounting enrollments 
high schools after 1900, and the ex- 
posure boys and girls curricu- 
lum intended for those who were 
proceed college brought its train 
increasing numbers failures and the 
consequent need studying the causes 
elimination and mortality. the 
same time psychologists were begin- 
ning devote their attention in- 
dividual differences. 
situation elimination and mortality 
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and the results the studies in- 
dividual differences pointed the 
need better adaptation the cur- 
riculum offerings the abilities and 
interests the students, need which 
had met further the public 
was persuaded support the in- 
creased establishment high schools. 
The result was not, the situation de- 
manded, revision and reconstruction 
the philosophy secondary educa- 
tion, but more literal interpretation 
the quantitative measure second- 
ary education than had been intended 
the Committees which had recom- 
mended it. New subjects were added 
the assumption that all subjects 
taught for the same length time 
were equal. Two principles now co- 
alesced: all boys and girls were 
given chance use their right 
equality educational opportunity, 
and high school education was 
consist fourteen sixteen units 
subjects equivalent value because 
they were taught for the same length 
time. 

The American faith education 
and the desire give reality the 
ideal equality educational oppor- 
tunity one would disposed 
question. The crisis through which 
have passed and the impending social 
and technological changes, they in- 
dicate anything, point the inevita- 
tutelage boys and girls through the 
whole period adolescence. But never 
has there been foisted upon education 
barren and empty standard edu- 
cational values that which measures 
education terms units and credits. 
This measure has had the 
destroying educational values and 
opened the doors heterogeneous 
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offering subjects and courses, which 
stretch the imagination could 
described equivalent except 
terms exposure. Instead liberat- 
ing the high schools, this measure put 
them into strait-jacket. Instead 
making possible that slow maturing 
which comes from continuity study 
any branch, introduced into edu- 
cation the equivalent the quick- 
lunch counter made snacks and 
smatterings which not constitute 
balanced diet. Instead facilitating 
the mastery field human 
edge, made possible the exposure 
pupils variety fields with result- 
ing superficiality. And, finally, instead 
cultivating interests, the method 
helped develop what has been 
termed the movie habit mind. 
expect that much could accom- 
plished exposure subjects for one 
two years (the average length 
exposure foreign languages gen- 
erally stated two years) 
expect far more than could accom- 
plished even the most gifted pupil 
under the guidance the most bril- 
liant teacher. The American student 
surely not blamed for the results 
system disjointed instalments. 
can always prove that “has had 
subject,” much has had the 
measles, reference his certificate 
units, for, having completed unit, 
has completed that much sub- 
ject; the colleges subsequently dis- 
covered does not burden himself 
with intellectual baggage which re- 
corded his account with the regis- 
trar. 

The unit and not the attainmert 
subject, the measure accomplish- 
ment. The standard accomplish- 
ment what each teacher the light 
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her own judgment determines. 
Hence, while the time element the 
same the country over, the standards 
vary with the qualifications, experience 
and compassion the teacher. The 
unit system has meant absence 
coherence courses, continuity 
subjects, and genuinely educational 
standards. These are the three points 
attack the discussions and experi- 
ments that are now proceeding the 
field secondary education. 

already pointed out the task con- 
fronting the American high schools 
formidable and without precedent. 
With more than five million students 
enrolled, varying interests, needs 
and capacities, and with the present 
uncertainty their future, not 
surprising that immediate solution 
cannot found. All that clear and 
definite that society must assume the 
responsibility for the continued care 
and education this horde adoles- 
cents. But there real danger lest 
the high schools become mere parking 
places for adolescents until they find 
employment rather than institutions 
equip them better for their places 

The unit system and the expansion 
the curriculum offerings have been 
regarded the most suitable methods 
for meeting the vast conglomeration 
individual differences. Even the 
small high school with few teachers 
feels itself called upon provide 
wide choice subjects possible re- 
gardless whether the teachers are 
all equally prepared teach them and 
the burden imposed upon them. 
This the result the attempt 
equalize educational opportunities 
extrinsic quantitative measure, 
which, however well intentioned when 
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first proposed, has resulted confu- 
sion equality with identity, aca- 
demic with vocational subjects, 
training skills with education con- 
tent. 

Obsessed the fear introducing 
any measure that might interpreted 
selection, administrators and theo- 
fully aware the facts in- 
dividual differences, have refused 
follow the logic the situation. The 
result has been injustice all round— 
injustice the poor, the average and 
the good students through inability 
devise curricula, not aggregations 
subjects, best adapted their needs 
and abilities. The consequences have 
already been noted. 

one were asked cite the most 
challenging recent contributions 
secondary education, the list would 
limited three publications. 
Great Investment Professor Thomas 
Briggs has drawn attention the 
poor dividends which the state receives 
for its outlay both that common edu- 
cation which essential for all citizens 
and the poor results attained most 
subjects. The Mounting Waste 
the American Secondary School Dr. 
John Tildsley has stressed the in- 
justice done the able students and, 
while his recommendations the so- 
called dull students misinterpret both 
the social and economic scene and the 
possibilities, does indirection 
point the seriousness the prob- 
lems solved. The waste ability 
from the social point view was the 
theme paper “The Distribution 
Education” (School Review, May, 
1932, pp. 335 ff.) Professor Ed- 
ward Thorndike. 

Zeal produce more schooling, wrote 
Dr. Thorndike, that is, increase the 
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amount schooling given our country, 
has been one America’s fine idealisms. 
Such zeal should maintained, but with 
there should equal zeal distribute 
this education that those will have most 
who can use best. What evidence now 
have indicates that the ablest receive very 
little more than the least able. Our 
increased resources should used aid 
young men and women whom nature and 
nurture have chosen profit from school- 
ing. 

Doubtless, great ability will often manage 
get along without it, but those who can 
much for the world with little are the 
very ones who should given more. 
the wars are incessantly waging against 
disease, misery, depravity, injustice, and ug- 
marksmen with the poorest weapons nor ask 
our bravest fight with their naked hands. 


For the first time the recent his- 
tory American secondary education 
the logic individual differences 
being followed; for the first time edu- 
cators are beginning discuss the ne- 
cessity selection not for secondary 
education, the European systems, 
but within the secondary schools. Be- 
cause the word selection does have 
undesirable connotation prefer al- 
ways this connection use the 
phrase “distribution education,” 
phrase already used nearly thirty years 
ago Dr. Thorndike. The acceptance 
the principle distribution would 
substitute something positive place 
the negative selection which has 
been characteristic most high 
schools; would put into its proper 
place importance the function 
educational guidance; would substi- 
tute integrated, coherent curricula 
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suited differentiated types abili- 
ties for the haphazard collection 
units and courses. 

The idea, like most good and sound 
ideas education, not new. far 
back 1892 President Charles 
Eliot had already stressed the vital im- 
portance adapting education the 
abilities the students. address 
delivered before the National Educa- 
tion Association defined the prob- 
lem follows (Educational Reform, 


pp. 262 f.): 


The democratic theory, stated, im- 
plies equality among children, uniformity 
programme, uniform tests for promotion, 
and division the same schoolroom ac- 
cording capacity merit. need not say 
this audience that these conceptions 
true democracy schools are fallacious and 
ruinous. Democratic society does not under- 
take fly the face nature asserting 
that all children are equal capacity 
that all children are alike and ought 
treated alike. Everybody knows that chil- 
dren are infinitely diverse—that children 
the same family even are apt very 
different disposition, temperament, and 
power. Every child unique per- 
sonality. follows, course, that uniform 
programmes and uniform methods in- 
struction, applied simultaneously large 
numbers children must unwise and 
injurious—an evil always struggled 
against and reformed, far the ma- 
terial resources democratic society will 
permit. for the interest society 
well the individual, that every 
child’s peculiar gifts and powers should 
developed and trained the highest degree. 
Hence the public schools democracy 
the aim should give the utmost possible 
amount individual instruction, grade 
according capacity just far the num- 
ber teachers and their strength will per- 
mit, and promote pupils, not 
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talions, but the most irregular and in- 
dividual way possible. Uniformity the 
curse American schools, That any school 
college has uniform product should 
regarded demonstration inferiority 
—of incapacity meet the legitimate de- 
mands social order whose fundamental 
principle that every career should open 
talent. Selection studies for the indi- 
vidual, instruction addressed the indi- 
vidual, irregular promotion, 
natural capacity and rapidity attainment, 
and diversity product regards age and 
acquisition, must come characterize the 
American public school, answer 
the purposes democratic society. 

The idea not new, nor the no- 
tion individual differences; but for 
the first time our schools are posi- 
tion give real meaning educa- 
tional guidance which until recently 
has been haphazard and empirical. 
the failures and poor achievements 
high school students indicate the ex- 
istence serious curricular and other 
maladjustments and the task before 
the high school principal the dis- 
tribution each student those op- 
portunities for education from which 
can most profit, the adoption 
tematic guidance imperative. 

The development new instru- 
ments has made educational guidance 
possible ways that have before been 
impossible. Traditional examinations 
the sporadic use tests which have 
been employed the past only had 
negative value the extent that they 
indicated what student could not do; 
they furnished little guidance 
what student might successfully un- 
dertake. The new instruments, which 
would equally ineffective not 
used systematically and continuously, 
are the cumulative record card, the 
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standardized objective achievement 
test, and the psychological aptitude 
test. may objected that none 
these instruments are new, and with 
some truth; but records have been fre- 
quently kept and carefully put aside 
the files; tests different kinds 
have been used sporadically and snap- 
shot pictures the abilities students 
have been obtained. The sense 
which these instruments are new that 
they are frequently applied and re- 
newed, and the recorded results con- 
stantly employed not records at- 
tainment but the basis diagnosis 
and counselling. 

From the diagnostic point view 
Dean Max McConn has wittily stated 
that the cumulative record card 
analogous medical history and 
hospital chart and the objective test 
the blood count and bacteriological 
examinations. 

sound system guidance in- 
volves (1) the maintenance cumula- 
tive records for each student giving 
detailed inforination can found 
his personal background, his charac- 
teristics, his interests, and out 
school, his school grades, and his re- 
sults objective tests; (2) annual 
testing with standardized achievement 
tests and other tests traits and voca- 
tional interests; and (3) adequate and 
careful counselling qualified coun- 
sellor. 

Such system educational guid- 
ance has advantages which beyond 
its immediate purpose. helps re- 
veal interests which too frequently es- 
cape the notice the teacher engrossed 
classroom routine; confronts the 
student himself with his strong and 
weak points; and should carry con- 
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viction because the carefully col- 
lated evidence parents who are apt 
overestimate the abilities their 
offspring and who may sceptical 
about school marks the results 
single examinations; provides 
bridge between 
school and college than the bare scho- 
lastic record. 

The idea the cumulative record 
card itself not new; its improve- 
ment and the expansion the types 
information which are considered 
desiratle for program guidance 
are recent developments. They have 
been employed successfully their 
most recent forms number pub- 
lic school systems, notably Providence, 
New Trier Township, and Oakland; 
they are beginning used exten- 
sively large number private 
schools codperation with the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau; their use the 
Pennsylvania Study helped carry 
conviction where was needed 
the inadequacy existing curricular 
provisions; their fuller development 
part the program the Eight Year 
Study undertaken number pub- 
private secondary schools. 

The effectiveness the cumulative 
record card for educational guidance 
can only conveyed actual il- 
lustration from the Pennsylvania 


Study. 
The Case John Morton Smith, Jr. 


The facts concerning this boy were acci- 
dentally discovered the records large 
city school which took exhaustive measures 
its pupils but made use them be- 
cause the lack effective way as- 
semble and present them. 

1927 John took college entrance ex- 
aminations five subjects with results in- 
dicated the open circle that column. 
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was refused admission because Eng- 
lish ranked among the lowest per 
cent, because the principal, supervisor, and 
mathematics teacher (all strangers him) 
estimated his intelligence below average, 
and because three-minute interview 
the college admissions officer could make 
nothing out excessively shy, self- 
conscious, and excitable lad. 

The unused data possession the 
school when brought together cumulative 
form tell very different story; fact 
they seem indicate that the college 
cer who rejected this boy was actually deal- 
ing with mind that should have been 
classed among the best per cent col- 
lege risks. There are ten measures John’s 
intelligence shown the I.Q. graph be- 
ginning 1922, none them falling be- 
low the ninety-fourth There are 
four standard measurements geography, 
three American history, and one ec- 
onomics—all above the ninety-seventh per- 
centile. English fluctuates more widely but 
nowhere below the eighty-fifth percentile, 
while seven measures French all but 
one are the highest per cent mod- 
ern language ability for the respective ages. 
The science line—general 
ogy, physics, and chemistry—is lower but 
still well above the average. The four arith- 
metic measures are good, but the symbolic 
thinking required algebra indifferently 
done, and geometry far Fearful 
failure the college examination ge- 
ometry, John’s parents hired tutor who 
had him commit memory many the- 
orems possible with the purely chance 
result there indicated. Drawing hovers 
about the average. Stenquist test 
mechanical ability shows success. 
Handwriting very poor, thus doubtless ex- 
plaining the low college entrance mark 
English—the paper was illegible. Height 
and weight lines are much under average. 
Desiring enter college year earlier, the 
boy learned Spanish himself when four- 
teen. The school refused admit him the 
college examination, but his teacher gave 
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him standard American Council Spanish 
test which scored the ninety-seventh 
percentile for third-year students. The rat- 
ing oral Spanish the same time was, 
course, low. 

tered obtainable facts about this boy make 
impressive showing when they are pieced 
together. When twelve years old brought 
his English teacher essay “Shake- 
speare Politics” highly documented from 
nearly every one Shakespeare’s plays. The 
following summer, having studied French 
for two years, read himself certain 
editions four French authors and took 
the French teacher’s examination thereon. 
Later translated three short French com- 
edies into English, and his last year pre- 
sented lengthy study geography that 
had made from his French readings. 
Such work this apparently earned him 
the maximum rating for “initiative” the 
bottom the card, although his first rating 
that trait the minimum because was 
given those charge group activities 
which disliked. His “personality” rating 
uniformly low. psychiatrist rated him 
1923 markedly introverted, His ath- 
letic activities include little baseball (B), 
football and tennis (Ten.) early 
years, but after the age thirteen these 
group sports give place solitary hiking 
(H) with Similarly, dramatics 
(Dr.) and debating (Deb.) give way 
what called “journalism” (J), which, 
however, was discovered consist entirely 
reviewing learned books for the local 
paper. His success his summer jobs 
good, his ambitions and interests are steady 
and consistent. 

Studied whole, this record gives in- 
dubitable indications mentality that 
may close genius. The separate items 
taken alone count for little: but the sweep 
evidence across even six years this 
boy’s life unmistakable and should place 
the subject among those whom institu- 
tion handles with the utmost care. 
doubtless extreme instance, but, case 
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obvious this can badly bungled 

our administrative procedure, seems 

likely that the average child must fre- 
quent 

(Wood, Ben D., “The Major Strategy 
Guidance,” Educational Record, Octo- 
ber, 

Educational guidance the first step 
correcting many the evils that 
come from the maladjustment cur- 
ricula and turn guide the 
types curricula that are desirable; 
education but makes possible the de- 
velopment philosophy which 
needed the present time. Guidance 
based part the use standard- 
ized tests. Reference has already been 
made the absence standards 
secondary education the existence 
such subjective standards teach- 
ers choose employ. The develop- 
ment and use standardized tests 
should help correct the deficiency. 
some twenty states there has been 
introduced the practice testing high 
school students which administered 
the state departments education 
the state universities and other 
higher educational institutions all 
testing systems number nationwide 
testing systems have been established 
—the College Sophomore Testing 
Program, the Test Serv- 
ice, and the Educational Records Bu- 

The movement has been met 
number objections; feared that 
the use tests will lead cramming 
just did the old examinations; there 
the danger that the results tests 
may used checks the teachers; 
objected that the adoption tests 
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any other examinations will lead 
static curriculum and militate against 
change and experimentation; and, 
finally, charged that tests only 
measure “frozen” knowledge facts 
isolation and not education. Need- 
less say all these objections are 
groundless. Those who are familiar 
with the construction and nature 
tests know that cramming for them 
useless—the pupil may become test- 
conscious but that, anything, de- 
sirable. tests are used checks 
teachers, this abuse their right- 
ful purpose which should furnish 
guidance the teachers discover 
and diagnose weaknesses which are re- 
vealed. Since the tests are based 
consensus what actually under- 
taken the schools and not vice-versa, 
there danger that they will con- 
trol the curriculum (the thirty experi- 
mental secondary schools are seeking 
evaluating their work). The charge 
that tests only measure knowledge 
isolated facts and not thinking arises 
from lack familiarity with the na- 
ture tests and comes the main 
from those romanticists who insist that 
the aim education teach not 
“what think” but “how think,”— 
the charge has been admirably dis- 
Beers article “Knowledge vs. 
Thinking” College Record, 
March, 1936). That the objections 
not invalidate the only feasible meas- 
ure for developing recognizable and 
comparable standards American sec- 
ondary education clear; equally 
clear that leaders the movement 
make claim measure all desira- 
ble educational outcomes means 
tests. There fact universal recog- 
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nition that there single valid 


education and that the 


nearest approach that can made 
through the assembly broad and 
varied information possible the 
form cumulative record. 

The third defect American sec- 
ondary education, the organization 
the curriculum quantitative basis 
with considerable promise success. 
The Pennsylvania Study, which will 
stand out landmark the history 
American secondary and college 
education, starting with the premise 
that the existing organization terms 
units defeats the acquisition pu- 
pils body enduring knowledge, 
encouraged number high 
schools the adoption experiments 
based subjects organized into 
unitary curriculum instead series 
disjointed units. The organization 
provided for continuity and sequence 
ideas and the establishment the 
maximum relationships between 
them. each field there was sufficient 
flexibility enable students empha- 
their own effective interests in- 
study, supervised and 
evaluated the school. Progress was 
checked repeated reviews with new 
applications and new relationships, 
this way the students were encouraged 
appreciate the integrated signifi- 
cance what they had studied and the 
growth subject into single uni- 
fied structure. Objective tests com- 
prehensive character well teach- 
ratings discover evidences 
assimilated knowledge were employed. 
The merits this experiment were 
that was conducted public high 
schools without any radical reorganiza- 
tion and without any attempt artifi- 
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cial integration subjects, that 
aimed breaking down the artificial 
barriers set between parts sub- 
ject the unit system; and that 
encouraged the progress students 
their own pace with constant super- 
vision and tests measure the acquisi- 
tion, assimilation, and use 
edge. The experiment was based 
the theory that system education 
must provide for the students’ growth 
mastery and assimilation body 
enduring knowledge. 

The Eight Year Study which was 
initiated 1930 the Commission 
the Relation School and College 
the Progressive Education Association 
indirectly attacks the same problem 
the unit organization. the plea that 
secondary schools are not free un- 
dertake new and desirable experiments 
because the demands college en- 
trance requirements, thirty public and 
private schools entered into ar- 
rangement with about three hundred 
colleges, whereby they are free un- 
dertake such experiments and have 
their graduates admitted college 
their recommendation. contrasted 
with the Pennsylvania Study each 
the thirty schools has embarked cur- 
ricular experiments based not insur- 
ing the quantity assimilated 
edge but improving the quality 
living. The schools claim have ac- 
quired freedom get out the exist- 
ing educational complacency and 
engage constructive thinking the 
curriculum which will provide both the 
preparation the disciplines required 
the colleges and provide experiences 
which give meaning and significance 
life. The unit system organization 
has been discarded and barriers are be- 
ing broken down between subjects and 
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between school and community life. 
Provision made for common cur- 
riculum and for the cultivation stu- 
dents’ special interests and individual 
projects. Each school has its own 
scheme work adapted its own pur- 
poses. Greater emphasis being placed 
upon problems contemporary civili- 
zation and upon greater continuity 
student experience several fields 
work, some for three, others for 
four, and others again for the full 
six years the course. While 
claimed that stress being placed 
meaningful content and significantly 
real experiences, the exclusion 
abstractions and abstract ideas, the aims 
that are sought are sensitivity prob- 
lems, skill creative 
thinking, greater precision thinking, 
and more adequate mastery objec- 
tives. impossible give detail 
any general description the experi- 
mental revision the curriculum un- 
dertaken these schools; is, how- 
ever, significant note that Pro- 
fessor Ralph Tyler, who was ap- 
pointed devise methods evaluate 
and appraise the work these thirty 
schools, discovered that “many schools 
stated purposes very vaguely 
and did not give meaning to, say, 
the interpretation data.” not 
part purpose here enter upon 
any criticism these experiments 
which will incorporate some the fea- 
tures cumulative recording already 
mentioned; all that need said this 
point that the innovation deserves 
careful observation. Only two state- 
ments need added: First, judge 
from the reports the conferences the 
real merit the experiment lies the 
liberation teachers who are masters 
their subjects; and, second, there 
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seems tendency push the 
students too rapidly into fields and 
methods which are appropriate the 
more mature with the result, Pro- 
fessor Ralph Boas has stated one 
the conferences, “that frequently stu- 
dents from progressive schools are al- 
ready weary methods instruction 
which, until recently, were employed 
only the colleges, i.e., research pa- 
pers. The fear was more- 
over, that secondary teaching may 
creating adolescents, certain ap- 
proach that may bad for future ex- 
perience,’ such the attitude, don’t 
want that, doesn’t interest 
me.’” That the experiments are im- 
portant and valuable, only they 
point the way better organization 
curricula, one will deny; 
whether they can ever applied 
wholesale public school conditions 
with the greater heterogeneity stu- 
dent body least doubtful; here 
the Pennsylvania Study seems offer 
greater promise success. 
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There one very important thing remember and that never 
expect gratitude, hurt you don’t get it. You 


both experiments success depends 
upon the preparation, enlightenment 
and insight the teachers. here 
more than any other point that in- 
novations are desirable, for there 
exists the greatest variety require- 
ments for preparation and certification. 
There are, however, hopeful signs 
new outlook the preparation 
secondary school teachers which will 
tend break down the traditional con- 
flict between general and professional 
education. this the University 
Iowa, the University Chicago and 
Harvard University point the way to- 
ward solution which will satisfy both 
the general and professional demands. 

seems quite clear that 
have passed out the stage job 
analysis, fact-finding, and aggregations 
objectives into period when the 
demand for more consistent and com- 
prehensive thinking out which will 
come philosophy and practices ade- 
quate the needs all students now 
crowding into the high schools. 
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much gratitude life, more than you deserve possibly, but will 
not response the acts which you think deserve gratitude. 
Besides you will always come across people who with the meanness 
which comes from egotism are always ready receive but never 
give. Your consideration for them and patience with them will only 
strengthen their Making Man, The Dean 
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THE TEACHING FILM: INTER- 
NATIONAL SURVEY 
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PUBLICATION 1933 the 
studies made the 

Committee Educational Re- 
search the Payne Fund New 
York City gave concrete and objective 
evidence the tremendous influence 
motion pictures children with re- 
spect their learning facts, the de- 
velopment their attitudes, and their 
conduct. 

appears plain that the motion 
picture one the most potent edu- 
cative agents yet developed man. 
ranks this respect with the print- 
ing press and the radio, and some 
respects beyond 
either these. Small wonder, then, 
that certain governments 
cluded the supervision the cinema 
the ministries propaganda. 

this paper aim deal only 
with those pictures that are used for 
the education children school 
situations. Since all motion pictures are 
some degree educative, there has 
arisen confusion terminology 
which must, first all, clarified. 

Four terms are used describe pic- 
tures that are essentially non-enter- 
taining—cultural, educational, instruc- 
tional, and teaching. used thea- 
tres this country educational 
picture may short comedy, 
travelogue, animated cartoon, 
science short—in fact, anything except 
feature film. Europe, the other 
hand, cultural films may include any- 
thing from picture that definitely 


instructional one that outright 
propaganda. They are intended for 
audience that drawn chance and 
has had particular instruction the 
subject that presented. The term 
may mean cultural, 
educational, simply teaching. 

Dr. Ernest Riist the Swiss Fed- 
eral Institute Technology describes 
the teaching film “the kind film 
that suitable for school use and can 
used during lessons, like any other 
didactic means, the right moment. 
The distinctive feature the teaching 
film its instructive content, clearly 
defined according principles 
pedagogics and adapted the particu- 
lar type and grade school.” The 
constituent elements must related 
material the curriculum and must 
contribute directly the educational 
objectives. 

Switzerland, two types films 
are recognized, the anschauungsfilm, 
which expository and demonstrative, 
and the erziehungsfilm, which 
provocative, inspirational and intended 
for general guidance. The former type 
more objective and has been more 
generally developed all countries 
this time. The latter has been rela- 
tively neglected, for requires greater 
insight and skill the use the 
medium. Because pictures this class 
are likely include material for pur- 
poses propaganda will neces- 
sary examine them rather critically. 

The introduction objective teach- 
ing Comenius today recognized 
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significant contribution educa- 
tional method. Educators have been 
slow recognize the possibilities that 
reside cinematography. may well 
that teaching pictures will inaugu- 
rate new era educational method- 
ology. 

The introduction films educa- 
tion relatively recent event, al- 
though there record their use 
1907. 

Hungary was perhaps the first 
make the system teaching films 
obligatory decree the Minister 
Culture and Public Instruction 
1924. Czechoslovakia, the home 
Comenius, teaching cinema shows were 
organized twenty years ago. the 
United States the introduction 
teaching films has been sporadic, 
might expected from the fact 
local control education and the un- 
even distribution educational sup- 
port and facilities. New York City 
pictures have been used secondary 
schools for about dozen years, but 
only within the last four years has 
organized and extensive program 
instruction with films been attempted. 

Three factors appear chiefly 
responsible for retarding the growth 
the movement. Europe, economic 
conditions since the beginning the 
World War have made the cost in- 
troduction often prohibitive. the 
United States since 1929 educational 
budgets have been sharply curtailed. 

The second factor has been me- 
chanical one. Until quite recently all 
pictures were made and projected 
from 35mm. (standard) stock. This 
inflammable and all countries have re- 
quired special protective structures and 
licensed operators, both which mili- 
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tated against the use such pictures 
the classroom. The recent development 
16mm. (sub-standard) film 
high degree perfection has altered 
this situation. Cost has been reduced, 
fire hazard eliminated, and projection 
simplified. 

The third factor has been the inertia 
and even opposition teachers them- 
selves. Some fear, many teachers 
Holland, that teaching may become 
superficial. Teachers many countries 
believe that they may displaced 
the process education “mecha- 
nized.” others the operation 
mechanical device, however simple, 
hazard. Finally, there are those 
habituated traditional methods that 
they cannot see the implications and 
the potentialities this new educative 
agent. 

While much that has been written 
about the use teaching films based 
empirically opinion, prejudice, 
subjective impressions, there con- 
siderable body objective, experi- 
mental evidence their favor. Studies 
are reported from many countries 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, and the United 
States. example from Belgium 
should cited. The problem was 
discover whether not the cinema can 
assist the teacher. The pupils replied 
“ves” large majority. fact, 92.07 
per cent said that the cinema could dis- 
place the teacher. 

The most extensive and best con- 
trolled experiments and investigations 
have been carried England and 
the United States. number 
these will briefly summarized. 

College, London, showed that film 
memories are more vivid and lasting 
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than other memories. The results 
investigation Glasgow reported 
1933 showed increased retentivity 
result teaching with films. 
Projectors and films were therefore 
recommended for all schools Glas- 
gow. 

Knowlton (Yale, 1928) gave clear 
evidence that the use history films 
led fuller discussion and wider read- 
ing and helped learning and remem- 
bering. Consitt showed that the use 
films was especially valuable teach- 
ing slow pupils and was favorable for 
Freeman and Wood exten- 
sive experiment with 11,000 children 
twelve widely scattered cities con- 
cluded that teaching with films 
geography and science resulted 
marked improvement learning 
the part the experimental group 
over the control group. The above 
studies relate silent pictures. 

The improvement film, record- 
ing and reproducing sound, and the re- 
duction the size and cost the 
apparatus involved, have now brought 
sound pictures the fore. The first 
major experiment with such pictures 
was reported from Middlesex, Eng- 
land. The conclusions were favorable 
the introduction sound pictures, 
although the experimental techniques 
used have been questioned. this 
country the experiments Clark 
New York University, Arnspiger 
Columbia University, and Roulon 
Harvard University have all demon- 
strated the effectiveness talking pic- 
tures. 

The comparative effectiveness 
sound vs. silent pictures under particu- 
lar conditions has not been adequately 
tested. Germany, its extensive pro- 
gram undertaken two years ago, has 
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decided favor the silent pictures. 
For purposes international exchange 
silent pictures (except for language 
classes) may more desirable. 

The experimental evidence already 
available gives clear proof the value 
the teaching film, despite the fact 
that the techniques making and us- 
ing such pictures have not yet been 
adequately studied developed. 

Motion pictures are used educa- 
tion throughout the world. The extent 
which they have been incorporated 
teaching practice varies, however, 
considerably from country country. 

Holland, are told, that the 
interest the cinema too slight 
justify its taking important part 
the educative process. considerable 
proportion the teaching body 
against it. Apparatus found few 
schools and not much used. Never- 
theless, the Hague has film library 
which organizes projections 
times year, and they must at- 
tended all pupils the fifth and 
sixth classes. 

Germany, the other hand, has 
created the Reichstelle fiir den Unter- 
richtsfilm (June, 1934). Dr. Kurt 
Gauger, chief the division says, 
“Germany perhaps the only country 
which the government not only en- 
couraged but rendered the use the 
film obligatory teaching.” The plan 
equip all the sixty thousand 
schools the Reich with films and 
projectors within the next few years. 
This may indicative the efficiency 
the totalitarian state. may, how- 
ever, indicate the effective use the 
film for propaganda and for promot- 
ing uniformity and conformity re- 
spect ideas and teaching practices. 
Lauwerys The Film the 
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School, published 1935 states, 
ready each high school Italy pos- 
sesses its own library ninety films.” 
the library and secure the reel 
totalitarian states have been quick 
make use this powerful educative 
agent. 

stated Hungary made cinema 
teaching obligatory for all schools un- 
der control the Minister Public 
Instruction. was also 
the church and municipal schools 
and both generally accepted the sug- 
gestion. Progress this country may 
noted from the following: 


1924-5 829 projections communes 
for 36,528 students 

1930-1 6,315 projections 215 communes 
for 263,404 students 


This increase took place despite the 
economic depression. 

France the distribution films 
was first the hands the State 
Pedagogic Museum. This service be- 
gan 1921 when fifty-four films 
were distributed. 1926 the number 
had grown twenty-nine thousand. 
Then the need for increased and im- 
proved service resulted the organi- 
zation the Central Service Lumi- 
nous Projection. The present system 
was definitely organized 1932, and 
consists local bureaus under control 
rectors academy inspectors. These 
bureaus serve decentralized stores 
the Pedagogical Museum and receive 
subsidies from the State, the depart- 
ments and the communes. The use 
teaching films France today ex- 
tensive, though not yet universal. The 
cinema bureau Paris had between 


October, 1932 and April, 1933 eleven 
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thousand, nine hundred and three 
loans. 

Sweden, the Svensk Filmindustri 
added educational films their ar- 
chives. Films were drawn from all 
countries and adapted the Swedish 
schools. the first year, five hundred 
thousand pupils had attended film les- 
sons, and this number was multiplied 
ten few years. stated that 
the economic crisis has somewhat ar- 
rested this development. 

Information for the Soviet Union 
somewhat confused. Zyve re- 
ports Educational Screen for De- 
cember, 1933 that large film library 
was contained the Central Institute 
Art Education for Children 
Moscow. The films dealt mostly with 
science subjects, but many were the 
field social science and large pro- 
portion the latter are described 
propaganda films. says further 
that three thousand schools are 
equipped with projectors and that the 
second Five Year Plan contemplates 
equipping all schools. 

the other hand, Kondri- 
avtseff, reporting from U.S.S.R. 
April, 1935, states that the pictures 
produced there 1932 were 
propaganda rather than scientific in- 
structional films. Unpublished data 
gathered graduate student from 
Teachers College during the past year 
state that the number available 
teaching films for science very small. 

For Great Britain and the United 
States the data are difficult obtain 
because the fact local control. 
Film Institutes that have been recently 
organized both countries (tenta- 
tively the United States) will serve 
the future clearing house 
supply such information. 
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The Commission Educational 
and Cultural Films, reporting Eng- 
land May, 1932 writes, “Cinema- 
tography Great Britain has endured 
the neglect and scorn those who con- 
trol the education the young. For 
many years most teachers and adminis- 
trators ignored films,” and, ques- 
tionnaire issued February, 1930 re- 
vealed that only about 300 schools 
this country have used films all 
and only some 100 these the most 
use modern projector for any kind 
regular classroom teaching.” 

There are indirect evidences that the 
use teaching pictures now becom- 
ing more widespread. guide In- 
structional Films, issued 1933 listed 
fifty sources films. The Gaumont- 
British Film Company has recently 
undertaken active production films 
for school use through their subsidi- 
ary organization, Gaumont-British-In- 
structional, Ltd. There report, 
furthermore, that the trade has already 
begun the manufacture mm. 
projectors for sound films. know 
that the city Glasgow has recom- 
mended projectors for all its schools. 

There have been number in- 
vestigations and surveys the situa- 
tion the United States. Data the 
widespread use teaching films 
this country have been compiled inde- 
Department Commerce, Dr. 
Dean McClusky, and the Department 
Visual Education the 
vania Department Public Instruc- 
tion. For example, six cities there 
was increase from 1931 1932 
from 101,070 showings 148,943. 
Since then, New York City has pur- 
chased over one thousand teaching 
films for its secondary schools alone, all 
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used constantly through fourteen 
local film centers. Dr. Cline Koon, 
circular issued the Office 
the Interior February, 1936, lists 
sixty-one cities that have separate de- 
partments visual instruction under 
special supervisors, which circulate 
films the local schools. Since that 
time Evansville, Indiana has organized 
extensive program using sound 
films, and there may others. Some 
schools draw upon the film libraries 
the state departments visual instruc- 
tion, upon those the state uni- 
versities. Koon lists thirty-two the 
former, and twenty-six the latter. 
Commercial distributors report that 
many schools are building their own 
libraries, but their record their 
number. 


vicious circle often assigned 
the chief reason why teaching films are 
not more generally used. School ad- 
ministrators will not approve the pur- 
chase projectors since the number 
properly organized, available films 
limited. the other hand, producers 
are unwilling invest much more 
money the production films until 
greater market exists. How can this 
circle broken? 

Another important problem relating 
the production teaching films 
that which concerned with the or- 
ganization and supervision the pro- 
duction from pedagogic point 
view. Films are made, generally, 
commercial producers without proper 
consideration the psychological and 
pedagogical principles teaching and 
learning. How shall proper supervi- 
sion given? 

Again, there the problem cen- 
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sorship and control the contents 
the film. Shall group competent 
representatives the teaching corps 
the arbiters what included, 
shall some extra-scholastic authority 
imposed? 

Further, shall schools school sys- 
tems produce their own pictures, 
shall they rely commercial produc- 
ers? 

Despite the handicaps low sala- 
ries and relatively high costs motion 
picture film and cameras many teach- 
ers and amateur cinema enthusiasts 
have produced teaching films peda- 
gogical value. The whole number 
such films will very likely never 
known. They are frequently men- 
tioned the pedagogical and photo- 
graphic literature. Dr. Johann Hau- 
stein the Austrian Photographic and 
Cinema the Federal Minis- 
try reported May, 
1933, that several middle school teach- 
ers were producing films. Czecho- 
slovakia, too, are told the work 
amateurs making pictures. The 
magazine for amateur cinematogra- 
phers, Movie Makers, February, 
1936, described the making motion 
picture for arithmetic for primary 
grades, made grade teacher with 
the aid her pupils. Educational 
Screen, the magazine devoted vis- 
ual education, January and Febru- 
ary, 1934, described several amateur 
films made the writer. 

Such picture making significant. 
While lacking somewhat the techni- 
cal perfection commercial products 
teacher-made films are frequently su- 
perior the organization and presen- 
tation the subject matter. More- 
over, teachers who make such pictures 
develop valuable criteria and discrim- 
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ination for judging commercially pro- 
duced pictures. Such teachers may 
invited with professional 
organizations improving the charac- 
ter the teaching films that will 
produced. Other values the way 
motivating instruction and professional 
growth may readily 
Schools and school systems should sub- 
sidize these teachers. 

becoming more common for 
schools school systems own cine- 
matographic equipment and make 
pictures. early 1913 Budapest 
established “Studio for the Produc- 
tion Pedagogic Films.” Today the 
Magyar Filmrodi (Hungarian Cinema 
Bureau) produces instructional and 
educational films. The Commission 
Public Education the city invites 
teachers submit scenarios. The best 
are produced under the direction 
the author. Before distribution the pic- 
tures are passed the Commission. 

Austria the Association the 
Scholastic Film has made films “ac- 
cording the principles cinema- 
tographic pedagogy adapted the re- 
quirements primary and secondary 
schools. The contents correspond 
limited quantity educational ma- 
terial.” This statement worth noting 
for producer this coun- 
try, one the largest, asserted 
through representative that certain 
films that had been produced for col- 
lege level could used even pri- 
mary grades. 

this country many schools own 
equipment for making pictures. They 
produce principally records school 
events, dramatizations outgrowth 
English studies appreciation 
courses, guidance pictures that show 
school activities. The question 
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whether schools would could com- 
pete with commercial producers 
films appears involved where 
teaching pictures are concerned. Even 
conceding this point there appears 
real service that could rendered 
school school system organized 
for making films local interest, 
thereby supplementing commercially 
produced films. Milwaukee Vocational 
School has produced over one hundred 
and fifty films for the local schools 
biology, general science, health and 
civics, emphasizing local conditions. 

The character the commercially 
produced teaching films has improved 
considerably the last few years. 
Only few years ago the director 
one the largest producing companies 
this country, educator, directed 
his company make pictures without 
consulting teachers, for “they didn’t 
know what they wanted anyway.” 
More recently another company has 
produced really excellent series 
films for the college level because they 
worked close codperation with sub- 
ject matter and pedagogical specialists 
every step. Such set-up described 
Talking Picture. 

George, his book The 
Cinema School, published recently 
England, states that the films made 
expressly for children are nearly non- 
existent, and doubtful whether all 
the films that schools require will ever 
commercially made without some 
form subsidy. Such arrangement 
approximated the new German 
organization for making teaching 

Germany has undertaken program 
cinematographic teaching that will 
require extensive production pro- 


gram. Dr. Kurt Gauger has said that 
commercial films not appear ade- 
quate. “Germany does not leave 
the enterprise individual teachers 
the benevolence private producers 
the task furnishing the schools with 
films, but looks after the supply 
real, proper teaching films itself.” 

Teachers there prepare scenarios 
with the help experts. Directors 
provincial photographic bureaus decide 
the preferences. Picked and experi- 
enced producers cultural films are 
entrusted with the preparation and 
manufacture. Teachers 
signing the products and preparing the 
handbooks. The Reichstelle has 
monopoly the sale and rental the 
films produced this way. Schools re- 
ceive films through the local bureaus. 
1935, six thousand copies from 
fourteen teaching films produced 
this system were distributed the 
schools. Fifty more pictures were 
planned for 1935. the interest 
“organic and safe development,” the 
activity the Reichstelle has far 
been limited German general cul- 
tural schools. Almost all didactic films 
have need sound according 
their statement, and are, therefore, 
produced silent pictures. 

The plan its organization appears 
have considerable merit. the 
light the present German idealogy, 
however, shall have reserve 
judgment the product until shall 
have had opportunity see it. 

France, Great Britain and the 
United States, the princi- 
ple obtains. the whole the products 
are not very satisfactory, for reasons 
that have been previously mentioned. 
Moreover, there are many small con- 
cerns that “manufacture” buying 
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pieces and assembling teaching films 
with little knowledge regard for 
pupil syllabus requirements. Good 
salesmanship and low price often sell 
such films teachers committees 
whose criteria for evaluating them 
have not been well developed. The re- 
sulting disappointment the teachers 
sometimes cited evidence the 
inadequacy the teaching medium. 

England, Guide Instruction- 
Films was published for the first 
time 1933. This the “first attempt 
tive.” the United States there are 
available several lists, such rooo 
and One sources list non-theatrical 
films, published the Educational 
Screen, Inc., Motion Pictures the 
World and Its Peoples, issued the 
International Pictures, 
and several others issued distribut- 
ing corporations. None them com- 
plete, authoritative, qualitative. 
The problem making complete de- 
scriptive list this country has been 
undertaken the Office Edu- 
cation, under the Commissioner 
Education. list selected non- 
theatrical films has been published 
the Wilson Company, New 
York, which will help solve some 
the problems evaluated film se- 
lection. major problem national 
Film Institute Great Britain and 
the United States the preparation 
qualitative list which all the films 
will have been evaluated. 

The problem the production 
films has important international im- 
plications. Motion pictures, particu- 
larly silent ones, more than text 
books, magazines and radio programs, 
could freely interchanged. The 
guage barrier slight, all exist- 
ent. This was recognized the Inter- 
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national Congress Educational 
Cinematography Rome 1934. 
was proposed then organize “In- 
ternational Center the Teaching 
Film,” which would have one its 
chief functions the collection and dis- 
tribution information from one na- 
tional group another, and which 
would eventually arrange for the in- 
terchange films. 

Another outgrowth suggested 
the News Bulletin the Institute 
International Education, for March, 
1936. the International House 
the University Chicago there have 
been shown since 1932 eighty foreign 
language pictures. Sixty them were 
used for instructional purposes mainly 
with language and literature view. 
been organized distribute schools 
and colleges foreign films approved 
its advisory board, which composed 
faculty members the university 
and the Director the Chicago Coun- 
cil Foreign Relations. 

The implications appear evident. 
Films produced with proper regard for 
the psychological and pedagogical as- 
pects, free ulterior nationalistic and 
propaganda materials, may availa- 
ble for interchange nations and 
better understanding promoted there- 
by. The vicarious acquaintance that the 
children would thus have with the 
children other countries and the 
things that they see and do, might well 
foster feelings mutual regard. 
the other hand, must guard against 
the introduction propaganda films 
masquerading teaching films. 


Who shall select the content the 
teaching film? Who shall review and 
approve them? Who shall select the 
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films for school system 
schools? There are three methods 
use. 

most countries where education 
nationally controlled the Minister 
Education reserves the right ap- 
proval disapproval. Statements 
which may read deeper purport 
are made. From Brazil have this 
one: “Theatrical films may safely 
left the prudent management the 
industry, without the intervention 
the state.” Then, “The state has the 
right control every kind educa- 
tion, especially that the cinema.” 

The Austrian Minister Education 
must approve films “in the interest 
quality.” From Germany comes the 
statement that “films produced the 
Reichstelle are not censored the 
police. They are subject only ex- 
amination the Reich Minister 
However, the method 
selecting teachers and cinema themes, 
the method teacher supervision and 
the control production the films 
the Reichstelle should obviate the 
need censoring the police. 

Hungary, while the Ministry ex- 
ercises pedagogic control and direction, 
the authority delegated commis- 
sion eleven professors pedagogy 
higher teachers’ training schools and 
universities. France the purchase 
the State Pedagogic Museum, which 
does behalf the Minister 
National Education. strong demand 
for decentralization the interest 
greater efficiency has resulted the 
formation twelve regional 
reaus serving forty-seven departments, 
while thirty-seven departments have 
their own bureaus. These operate un- 
der the control rectors academy 
inspectors. emphasized that these 
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bureaus were created teachers and 
are free associations. They receive sub- 
sidies from the State, the department, 
and the communes. 

England and the United States 
the selection films generally the 
function the local pedagogical 
authorities. Groups teachers are 
frequently called upon serve 
reviewing committee approve dis- 
approve. Their disapproval normal- 
final, but the approval sometimes 
subject further action the super- 
visory administrative head. The 
set-up New York City may de- 
scribed characteristic. Committees 
teachers different subject fields 
select the films for the secondary 
schools which the program has been 
more extensively developed. These 
teachers are those that have had spe- 
cial experience interest the field. 
the elementary division single di- 
rector charge, but the advice and 
help teachers obtained selecting 
films. 

Teachers should competent se- 
lect suitable illustrative materials. Cer- 
tainly they become more with prac- 
tice. Their standards and criteria are 
improved thereby. necessary 
that teachers participate the making 
films likewise necessary that 
they participate their selection for 
use. This not new educative agent 
imposed boards with threat 
replacing teachers mechanized 
form instruction, but new tool for 
the improvement teaching. 

must refer again Dr. Riist’s 
definition the teaching film, em- 
phasizing the fact that “it should 
used during the lessons like any other 
didactic means, the right moment.” 
Practice still seems far from approxi- 
mating this ideal. 
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the first instance pupils are re- 
ferred neighborhood theatres where 
pictures educational interest are 
being shown. The connection with cur- 
ricular material generally indirect, 
and supervision, guidance, and follow- 
lacking. There reference this 
practice Austria. the United 
States frequently when cer- 
tain theatrical pictures, which may not 
become available schools, are shown. 
Producers have been unwilling re- 
lease them schools because the 
fear that this would bring schools into 
competition with the neighborhood 
theatres. There evidence that they 
are changing their attitude. 

The contract method showing 
films has been commonly employed. 
Under this plan commercial com- 
pany contracts give stated number 
showings each year. The time and 
the selection the program the 
hands the teachers. reported 
that this plan still used Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. undoubtedly 
more common than the literature re- 
Within the year company was 
projected give such showings 
schools smaller communities the 
vicinity New York City, and the 
method was use within the city until 
five years ago. 

The method was, perhaps, neces- 
sary the days mm. projection 
with inflammable film. The company 
supplies the film, the operator, and 
sometimes the booth. School auditori- 
ums, neighboring halls that complied 
with fire regulations, local cinema 
theatres are used. The showings are 
confined school children under 
supervision. They are didactic char- 
acter for explanations are given 
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advance. The groups are generally 
homogeneous subject and grade. 
Because the expense and conditions 
large numbers are included each 
showing. Frequently admissions are 
charged, with some exception for poor 
Sometimes the commune pays 
all the costs. 

George, describing his 
work with teaching films England 
from 1935 says, that the pic- 
tures were shown school buildings 
but out school hours. 

All the above methods are obvi- 
ously unsatisfactory. The development 
non-inflammable, fine-grained film; 
the improvement simple, portable 
projectors high illuminating power; 
greater comprehension and appre- 
ciation the pictures themselves have 
all brought about the introduction 
the film into the classroom. 

The German plan has already been 
outlined. interest note that 
the program financed the 
for Didactic Means.” Weekly contri- 
butions must made all except 
those whose fathers are unemployed 
who are members large families. 
specifically stated, however, that this 
not school tax. equalize the 
opportunities throughout the nation 
the fund will centrally adminis- 
tered. Within the next two years each 
the sixty thousand schools the 
Reich have mm. projection, 
that films can shown the class- 
room. 

The Central Information Bureau 
for Educational Films has made pro- 
posal supply all English and Irish 
schools with mm. projectors and 
film libraries paid for organ- 
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izing educational spectacles, the profits 
used exclusively schools for 
equipment. 

France, Senator Brennier, Presi- 
dent the French League Teach- 
ers, recently sent open letter 
the President the French Cabinet, 
calling for prompt, organic, and 
general introduction the film 
teaching, the interests French in- 
struction and culture. Progress that 
country has been somewhat retarded 
the fact that certain commercial inter- 
ests are trying perpetuate special 
sub-standard film, 9.5 mm., originally 
French origin, while the rest the 
world has accepted the mm. size 
greater utility. 

Koon presents some pertinent data 
for the United States his report 
the International Congress 1934. 
five hundred and seventeen pri- 
mary and secondary schools the 
United States for the year there were 
44,186 showings, which seventy- 
five per cent were connection with 
curricular activity. Manufacturers 
films and projectors report constantly 
increasing trend 
school libraries with one several 
projectors available each school. 

There are those that object the 
expense involved inaugurating 
film program school. submit 
that film library has the same justi- 
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fication has library reference 
books. more than likely that more 
pupils will exposed the materials 
contained the former than the 
latter. 

The need for training teachers 
the use the teaching film widely 
recognized. The International Center 
the Teaching Film Rome set for 
one the first objectives this insti- 
tute the preparation teacher training 
courses. The most extensive teacher 
training program reported that from 
Czechoslovakia where courses for 
teachers are organized under the pa- 
tronage the Ministry Public Ed- 
ucation and National Culture, col- 
laboration with the Federation 
Czechoslovakian Teachers 
Masaryk Institute. 

the United States only one state, 
Pennsylvania, requires such course 
teach the state. Koon cites the result 
study showing that only eleven 
per cent the teachers included the 
investigation knew definite standards 
for evaluating still and motion pic- 
tures, and only six per cent knew the 
minimum equipment necessary for ef- 
fective instruction with them. Under 
the circumstances the progress that has 
been made introducing films into 
education must regarded out- 
standing. 
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DREAM COLLEGE 


MELVIN 


MONG extensive list ac- 
quaintances those whom re- 
gard most fitted teach the 
youth today are doing something 
else. And this not choice. Many 
them are virtually unemployed. Oth- 
ers are engaged upon some sort hack 
work repugnant them but necessary 
for their economic competence. Still 
others are professionally engaged 
serving employer public too 
culturally unliterate recognize their 
unique value. 

Most these people are 
not callow youths, too much engaged 
the process forming themselves 
form others, but young terms 
matured experience, age some- 
where the thirties forties. They 
seem happy people. our cur- 
rent welter they mourn for others, not 
for themselves. There not trace 
bitterness among them. hatred 
their fellow men. painful urge 
for revenge upon society which has 
not been willing make good use 
them. Not one them has adopted 
any political panacea. They are con- 
tent render unto Caesar those things 
which are Caesar’s, but more. 
each one them young people come 
spontaneously for aid, and that aid 
given freely, almost unconsciously. 
Not one these men, however, re- 
gards himself primarily teacher. 
One philosopher, another, au- 
thor competent his own craft. The 
primary task life each them 
sees live and live well. Who- 
ever master this art, and only 
such one, fit become teacher 


youth. These men would the 
“faculty” college. 

The philosopher these 
friends mine was originally Rus- 
sian. Under one the fugitive gov- 
ernments which followed the revolu- 
tion rose high place. The col- 
lapse his world occurred just 
was emerging from his battle be- 
come socially articulate. was forced 
flee. America began all over 
again. Ina foreign language had 
recover his education. After years 
painful readjustment emerged with 
the degree doctor philosophy. 
His mind brilliant. can dissect 
idea into its components biolo- 
gists can uncover the structure 
muscle. has written one the most 
brilliant manuscripts current edu- 
cational thinking and practice have 
ever read. Not only does lay bare 
some the most patent cases sloven- 
thinking the fields education 
but builds plan for the education 
adolescent boys and girls which 
unique and superior. blueprint 
secondary education, but not for to- 
day. This man has that piquancy 
personality which youth adores. 
date little beyond. was who 
sent the University see 
brilliant display color revealed 
the bathing rocks ultra-violet 
rays. was who sat the steps 
front his garden and told that 
the mushrooms called edible one 
current biology text are called inedi- 
ble another. was who dis- 
played for the only insulated stove 
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have ever seen. was who gave 
group twenty adolescent boys 
and girls the only talk death that 
either they had ever heard—from 
which they came away with healing 
their hearts. would like keep him 
college just answer questions 
nobody else could answer satisfactorily 
—as sort intellectual pater famil- 

The college Conspirator would 
important member the staff. 
would employed carry series 
subterranean plots which would in- 
volve lot students learning situ- 
ations before they knew what they 
were doing. This kind thing the 
person have mind for this work 
does now without getting paid for it. 
does his spare time, what lit- 
tle spare time has from his main 
down town office. earns liv- 
ing pounding out formula schemes 
typewriter. His second main task 
writing poetry. writes the kind 
poetry which too good true. 
Too good published, too often, 
although the magazines let down 
their bars occasionally, and you may 
find his poems scattered here and there 
throughout the issues the last few 
years. Occasionally sends prose 
flier into the better class magazines, 
usually article the poets’ stock- 
in-trade—mere stall words. For words 
are him dynamic. His theory 
poetry the most dynamic all the- 
ories. Poems are men, says. That 
why plunges out into the life 
the city and before they know some 
group young people settlement 
house have published paper, held 
conference—all what seems 
their own initiative. Furthermore 


these projects spontaneously begun 
not die away. They catch the young 
persons who are involved them and 
hurtle them into some form con- 
structive social work, and sometimes 
into jobs. 

did not want him conspir- 
ator would want him teach liter- 
ature. gets people and words and 
poems mixed together. Quite 
suddenly his students have discovered 
for themselves without being told that 
life poetry and poetry life. They 
things and write about them. Then 
they write about things and them. 
They get caught literary web 
their own weaving from which they 
can’t escape because they don’t want 
to. They find that poetry writing not 
the surreptitious thing they thought 
was. becomes companionship. 
becomes overt physical conduct. 
They would never think calling this 
person professor English litera- 
ture. holds doctor’s degree. 
would never pursue one because 
said the university lectures were in- 
tolerable, too much tied the in- 
significant, dry. went out into 
the community and lived and wrote 
and refused bought and sold. 
Nobody ever thought trying buy 
sell him. would use. No- 
body has ever asked him teach 
established educational institution. 
works for living and teaches for 
nothing. 

The particular musician would 
pick man who dissatisfied with 
his own ignorance that does not 
realize that knows more than many 
those courts his teachers. 
veritable genius choir-training 
has made his own choir the best its 
kind the city serves. While others 
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have been content build anthem- 
singing body young people this man 
has made his choir veritable edu- 
cational The boys and 
young men learn not merely how 
sing, but understand and live mu- 
sic, enjoy their Church life and 
improve their own way living gen- 
erally. High musicianship makes this 
composer whose published work yet 
only promise what will become. 
unites his personality remark- 
able sensitivity and musicianship to- 
gether with that devotion human 
personality which alone makes the 
good teacher. 

would want him take young 
people great concerts, hear good 
make for them and encourage 
them make for themselves. 
should teach them how sing, and 
awaken them the desire compose. 
Gradually should make good music 
part the warp and woof their 
being, part the structure the 
group. 

secure spiritual guide for 
young people would break rule 
and call old man—one who when 
lad, knew Emerson—one who lec- 
tured the elite Boston years ago 
Russian literature. Long ago set 
these things aside, and has since de- 
voted himself the things the Spir- 
it. issues magazine- 
let, sort spiritual edict which 
little read. From his retired hill 
Southern Ontario this tiny booklet goes 
out the ends the earth, but 
few. trenchant English, terse and 
bold, defends spiritual truths hon- 
ored more the breach than the 
observance. Repentance, obedience, 
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unity calls for vain. there were 
any hear would travel thousands 
miles them, and times need 
has already done so. But when 
there call retires his beau- 
tiful and lonely hill. 

could persuade him come, 
and all those whom would ask 
should ask him live with us. 
need preach sermons; cler- 
gyman. For him live with would 
enough. would have him sow his 
seed, some upon stony ground but 
some good ground where would 
bring fourth hundredfold. Those 
who would seek him would find him. 
would well content have the 
Truth among and let take its 
chance must any case. 

There are many other teachers 
whom should ask join whom 
there space refer: men who 
have used mathematics plow way 
through matter; men who have lived 
for years foreign lands; men who 
have tested both the joy and the bit- 
terness life; men who have slept 
both green pastures and fields 
battle. 

One other, however, must describe 
more fully. sculptor who can 
hammer out forms which stand 
bronze. Thick set and heavily built 
expert wrestler. would want 
him Policeman the Arts. 
his firm care would turn over our 
sentimentalist art. All who suspected 
the arts effeminacy would turned 
over him wrestle out the 
mats. What such student learned 
there would urged pound out 
clay hammer out marble. 

For this self-same sculptor ours 
dreamer dreams. Not gentle 
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dreams pleasant isles but dreams 
towers steel. his dream build 
place most suited for the very 
tower which college must 
housed. has bodily there 
great plaster model his studio, con- 
ceived its eight-three stories from 
street astronomical turret. Its hon- 
eycombed walls are planned full de- 
tail. Its scheme operation, its costs 
and revenues are worked out care- 
ful columns figures. ready 
the mind and the plan pro- 
jected nine hundred feet space. 
the home would ask for the 
education youth. But there 
money. one who has money cares 
for these things. For years this sculp- 
tor-architect has sought painstakingly 
but vain for philanthropist, hu- 
manitarian willing shown that 
even cathedral learning can pay 
its legitimate profit. But there 
man hear. 
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must suffer his share the age-long 
pain the creator not allowed cre- 
ate. must wait for his building 
must wait for college. Perhaps 
for each some rocs egg may 
hatch. Certainly when some one comes 
with the magic coin his palm 
shall found college. From what 
has gone before will become place 
people. Fine people. The young 
men and women who come will 
learn things, plan things, things. 
will library, publishing house, 
social forum, art center, interna- 
tional institute. pedagogical pana- 
cea will get people and stir 
them with one another; hold 
conference and hammer out our plans 
action. don’t know just what these 
people mine would do, but would 
all alive, and most would 
learning! 


Despise not any man, and not spurn anything; for there 
man that has not his hour, nor there anything that has not its 
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WHAT PERSONALITY? 


emotion expressing itself 

through general intelligence, spe- 
cial capacity, and bodily organization. 
“feeling” and “emotion” are meant 
the weaker and the stronger form 
such experiences curiosity, fear, an- 
ger, elation, amusement, and on. 

Destroy injure any function such 
memory thought, and the per- 
sonality, reduced, may be, the 
level the lower animal, still crip- 
ples on. But take away the feel- 
ings, then the mind, human animal, 
dead, even though the useless body 
continues amble about. Patients 
whom feeling has ebbed away some- 
times remain sitting the physician’s 
office until compelled move, stick 
for hours street corner. Why 
ceased want anything? Interference 
with other parts the mind like 
“tire trouble,” the worst, “trans- 
mission but stall our feelings 
and have “engine trouble” its 
worst form until, all, can spark 
them again. 

vivid case appears that grand 
old source book mental pathology, 
Kraepelin’s Lectures clinical psychi- 
atry (Lecture represents one 
type “dementia praecox,” disease 
which, exhibiting wide variety 
symptoms, now afflicts about half all 
the patients our mental hospitals. 
well-nourished man twenty-one, 
whose physical examination shows 
nothing wrong except exaggerated 
knee-jerks. Yet all his movements are 


and expressionless,” and 
lies bed for weeks months 
stretch, Kraepelin tells us, “without 
feeling the slightest need occupa- 
tion.” 

are struck the blank expres- 
sion his face, which “betrays 
emotion.” hardly even greets his 
parents when they come the hospital 
see him, does not ask what hap- 
pening home, and shows interest 
what goes about him, but sits 
with expressionless features, brooding 
and staring vacantly front him. 
shows “no sign emotional de- 
jection,” but rather near absence 
feeling, experiencing neither fear nor 
hope nor desires.” 

Intelligence still functions, that is, 
when one can rouse his feelings sufh- 
ciently stir him use it. had 
prepared himself enter the univer- 
sity, and “his knowledge speaks for the 
high degree his education.” re- 
members reliably what happened be- 
fore the onset his illness, and 
questioned persistently, 
well and answers relevantly, though 
speaking slowly and monosyllables, 
“because feels desire speak 
all.” 

Here, then, are both body and in- 
telligence ready perform, but total 
absence desire, purpose, feeling, 
activate them. The diagnostic symp- 
tom such cases, Kraepelin concludes, 
“this peculiar and fundamental want 
any strong feeling the impres- 
sions life, with unimpaired ability 
understand and remember.” 

Watch either your dog your mind 
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for while and see whether feeling 
determines its gambols and struggles, 
what shall pay attention to, whether 
shall act and how forcibly, whether 
its activity any moment appears 
work play. When our feelings 
are free and self-determined, are 
playing, though every muscle un- 
der strain. When there external 
compulsion inner conflict, are 
working, even merely sitting “the 
play.” 

the world about us, what fixes 
the value stocks, drinks, honor, sug- 
ar, sermons, the screen service the 
actor, pets, wives, detective stories and 
prayer books? The fact that somebody 
wants them, finds his emotions stirred 
them. “Supply and demand.” Now 
“demand” always feeling, desire, 
and “supply” always, ultimately, the 
satisfaction feeling. There much 
truth the statement that are paid 
proportion our ability please. 
thrill, sale. Why people 
marry? Because they have feelings. 
Whom they marry? Primarily 
personality handsomely equipped with 
emotion capacities. Criminals prey 
and saints pray for and aviators 
fly around the earth and some stork- 
minded wretch takes rank all news- 
papers the champion long-distance 
chimney-sitter, all for one general rea- 
son: there feeling gratified. 

Personality may figured dia- 
gram, with warning that sugges- 
tive only and must not read 
accurate chart the localization 
brain functions. Figure represents 
the head and shoulders any normal 
person. Feelings, which energize the 
personality, flow off, express them- 
selves, through general intelligence, 
special capacity, such that for mu- 
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sic, and general bodily organization. 

Ultimately, course, through 
body only, general sense, that 
can enjoy palpable presence this 
corporeal world, can fill our bit 
three-dimensional space 


Special 


1.—Suggestive sketch the “parts” 
personality. 


all. These “parts” the personality 
may overlap; but they appear 
the essential centers attention 
would know our man, including our 
self, and know what with him. 
The arrows coursing out from the 
“Feelings” indicate that the currents 
there generated run, trip off, the at- 
tachments and accessories which they 
flow, intelligence, special capacities,and 
all mentally directed bodily activity. 
Let the feelings cease and these “at- 
tachments and accessories” become in- 
active. 

The objector arises. “Has not mod- 
ern psychology, from Locke right 
down, exalted ideas, intellect, and 
turned unemotional shoulder the 
emotions? Has not common sense been 
overthrown? For whereas common 
sense tells first see bear, sec- 
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ondly feel emotion fear, and fi- 
nally run, the James-Lange doctrine 
assures that after seeing the bear 
next run, and thirdly feel fear 
after-echo our behavior, report 
the agitation muscles and viscera. 
And so, for nigh half century, has 
not been almost creedal believe that 
emotions are merely visceral reverber- 
ations, matter glands and intesti- 
nal trimmings such would re- 
fuse mention the tea table? Why 
pull this slimy, seamy old stone out 
the bog where the builders pitched 
and try polish for the head 
the corner?” 

But common sense was right. And 
the James-Lange theory was 
theory, destined pass into the dis- 
card. Let summarize Cannon’s criti- 
cal examination it.’ First, the vis- 
cera question are severed from the 
brain, emotion continues unaltered, 
unabated. Second, these visceral re- 
verberations are found, the physi- 
general pattern, and substantially the 
same for such various conditions 
fear, fever, cold, strong anger, as- 
phyxia, and extreme reduction 
blood sugar. How could single be- 
havior pattern the viscera iden- 
tical with such contrastive array 
experiences? 

Third, the viscera are well known 
insensitive, sluggish lot la- 
borers, equipped with comparative 
paucity sensory nerves. Without 
anesthetic even, and without incurring 
any feeling discomfort, can per- 
mit the surgeon cut, tear, crush 
burn the alimentary tract, for example. 

Walter Cannon, Bodily Changes Pain, 
Hunger, Fear and Rage, edition 1929, Ch. XIX: 


Critical Examination the James-Lange Theory 
the Emotions.” 
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Fourth, emotions are quicker than vis- 
ceral changes. How can the thunder 
get there before the lightning? Fifth, 
the visceral behavior pattern may 
set up, dose adrenin, with- 
out producing emotion. 

And finally, disturbance, tu- 
mor, one side that double brain 


FIGURE 2.—Showing the 
tion the Thalamus, which forms the major 
part the Diencephalon. Cerebrum. Cb, 
Cerebellum. Spinal Cord. Mesencephalon, 
Midbrain. 


center, the optic thalamus, marked 
overmeasure emotional re- 
sponse from the corresponding oppo- 
site side the body, warmth produc- 
ing exclamations delight; heat 
cold, unusual distress; and music 
other affective stimuli, intolerable 
intensity feeling. Here, Cannon 
urges, appears insuperable objection 
the James-Lange theory emo- 
tion; for the viscera are general 
unitary and consequently incapable 
causing such one-sided phenomena.— 
No: these 
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which all too long have rolled their 
echoes through psychology and philos- 
ophy, neither constitute emotion nor 
serve its essential cause condi- 
tion. 

Much commanding insight will ac- 
crue here inspect bit rough 
brain anatomy, get our emotions “on 
the map” and note their strategic po- 
sition. 

Remove the cerebral cortex, seat 
memory and thought, the gray, wrin- 
kled “bark” rind the cerebrum, 
and emotion and its characteristic types 
bodily expression, pristine, 
vigorous, are still there. But remove 
the thalamus and emotion and its ex- 
pression vanish. Let sleeping sickness 
(encephalitis lethargica) attack this 
portion the brain, and radical per- 
sonality change may occur, with 
marked emotional upheaval. an- 
aesthetic temporarily decorticates us, 
leaving laughing, crying, raging, 
perhaps. Some patients are able 
avoid these paroxysms during anaes- 
thesia entertaining, they “go un- 
der,” sweet visions deep and hap- 
sleep, thus soothing their emotions, 
quieting the thalamus. 

The king fact, that which vitally 
concerns all the values and motives 
life, from delirious, consuming eager- 
ness flat indifferences killing hate, 
that nothing can pass from the out- 
side world into the domain our in- 
telligence without having its stamp 
evaluation, warm acceptance in- 
difference chilling protest impressed 
upon the feelingful thalamus. 
Through this portion the brain 
relayed every sensory nerve that runs 
the cortex, whether carries en- 
vironmental “news” from eye ear, 
message from our department 
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the interior, such the call urgent 
hunger. 

And not only environmental and 
bodily experiences may colored 
with feeling, but also ideas, visions 
thrown our mental screen mem- 
ory imagination thought. fa- 
mous neurologist 
tally while lying perfectly inactive 
bed, creating cortical, imaginary pic- 
ture himself being abused. 
this way baited his thalamus in- 
rage quite like that against actual 
plague and provocation. 

Current psychology, which places 
intelligence ideas first and feeling 
second, must reverse itself. Nor does 
behavior precede emotion, but follow 
it, Cannon has shown. The simplex 
definition, “An emotion the experi- 
ence behavior, feeling doing 
something,” becomes inadequate, un- 
acceptable, outlawed. The loading 
perceptions and ideas with feeling 
emotion, with “affect,” called, 
lays down the program our lives. 
For where feel, act. The more 
affect, the more effect. emotion, 
motion. That president the 
United States was probably right who 
said himself, “Theodore Roosevelt 
about four inches back his eye- 
balls.” His must have been very vig- 
orous thalamus! 

Again the objector: “Do not all 
know plenty feelingless people, 
the fishy-eyed, heartless, cold, calcu- 
lating sort, who may anything from 
great thinkers great criminals?” 

not total destitution feeling 
that makes the criminal, but excess 
one kind emotion, defect an- 
not merely stupid diseased, 
emotionally malformed unbal- 
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anced. One such unfortunate was re- 
ported examining psychiatrists 
emotion,” since was unaf- 
fected, for example, visits his 
family his cell. Yet revenge was un- 
doubtedly major motive the 
crime; elation, exaltation, marked the 
notes sent the father whose 
daughter had kidnaped; and some- 
thing caused the wretched prisoner 
plunge several feet from his high bed 
head first onto adamant floor 
effort break his neck. 

“And the dispassionate thinker 
also unbalanced?” 

“Should all men have equal political 
rights?” gave this proposition 
two groups whose average position 
the subject, measured scale 
belief, registered substantially the 
same. Then these groups, without 
knowledge the underlying plan 
object the experiment, read iden- 
tical arguments the question, pro 
and con, except that Group read 
the “pro” doctrines (not labelled) 
first, and Group the “con.” rating 
belief was then taken, followed 
the reading the other side the 
discussion, with final rating. 

Now, these subjects had any such 
thing pure reason, absolutely un- 
contaminated, hundred per cent intel- 
ligence, adding-machine that would 
dispassionately record the algebraic 
sum all considerations mercilessly 
the mercantile mechanism disre- 
gards the feelings the shopkeeper, 
should expect the two groups 
make like record the close, they 
did the opening the experiment. 
Equals have been added equals. But 
no: Group which read the affirma- 


Frederick Lund, Emotions Men, pp. 38-41. 
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tive arguments first, registers decid- 
edly the positive side the ques- 
tion; and Group impressed first 
the opposite considerations, swings 
the negative side. “First embraced, 
hardest effaced,” seems the gen-, 
eralization—the same old reason, says 
Lund, why many are Democrats 
and Republicans, Protestants and 
Catholics. surrender position, 
give argument, let our estab- 
lished feelings violated, fractional 
death, too much like giving the 
ghost. 

There such thing dispas- 
sionate thinker the sense being 
totally feelingless, without affect 
all. There not even problem 
one who does not feel such. Once 
our feelings are roused, thinking 
way getting what want. intel- 
lect had sovereign independence, every 
one who got possession the right 
idea would the right deed. Little 
Johnny, merely told about the ef- 
fects green apples, would never 
touch one. 

Personality, let repeat, pri- 
marily feeling emotion expressing 
itself through general intelligence, 
special capacity, and bodily organiza- 
tion. 

Intelligence, then, research has 
now demonstrated, does not give the 
full span personality. one 
thing have good sawing- think- 
ing-machine, but quite another care 
enough about the business keep the 
wheels buzzing persistently. The four 
components general intelligence, 
that is, observation, memory, imagina- 
tion and thought, are simply much 
unpowered machinery, mental cogs, 
ratchets and pawls, practically move- 
less until quickened some feeling. 
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Better than the intelligence test 
basis for prophesying future achieve- 
ment the measure the individual’s 
primary emotions. 

Special capacities, the exceptionally 
fertile spots personality, appear 
depend rarely permeable and 
nimble troupe cells somewhere 
the brain, the case the light- 
ning calculator. Indeed, one theory 
intelligence that just ensem- 
ble special capacities, particular in- 
telligences, one might say. Certain 
talents depend also, course, the 
consummate adroitness some organ 
the body. 

But granting the endowment spe- 
cial-capacity mechanisms brain 
body, the currents emotion must vi- 
talize them they lie immotile. 
When Madam Schumann-Heink sings 
her soldier boys, they not need 
told that she loves them with 
her voice. Art itself emotion con- 
verted into euphonious waves air, 
registered felicitous curves 
marble, color motion that calls 
repeat the lofty feeling the artist. 

And finally, body. How shall 
regard this supporting servant our 
minds? One eminent scientist insists 
that the most meaningful classification 
that based the emotion 
which each type embodies. The timid 
gazelle has evolved the organs fear, 
speedy legs carry her safety. The 
fearless tortoise and skunk have, the 
one armor, and the other more far- 
reaching defence, which seem em- 
body their mental attitude. appear 
discovering that man’s corpore- 
general, and each man’s concrete 
embodiment particular, some 
sense picture his personality and 
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even index the kind mental 
disease that can strike him. 

what divine right certain bi- 
ologists—some them too certain— 
announce that nature’s purpose when 
she installed nervous system, 
was merely integrate and adapt 
body, body which, presumably, for 
all she cared, might have been left 
mindless mountain? nature has 
purposes, why not least keep our 
minds open the view that her ob- 
ject devising such marvelous “ma- 
terial” instrument was draw from 
the music called mind? There 
much deeper truth than dreamed 
outside philosophy that quota- 
tion from Schiller which stands over 
the door the Germanic Museum 
Harvard: ist der Geist der sich 
den baut. “It the spirit that 
builds itself body.” 

feelings and emotions were taken 
out the world, human life 
know would stagnate and die. 
distort and unleash them, society will 
become welter banditry, rapine 
and murder. can form and edu- 
cate them, can make genial fra- 
ternity mankind, banish poverty, 
and with united front proceed con- 
quer those titanic forces which the an- 
cient myth-makers regarded gods. 
For the world made people, and 
people are powered with emotion. 

die, though may conceal the de- 
mise from the public and postpone the 
funeral for protracted period. live 
completely pour well ordered 
feelings through the channels gen- 
eral intelligence, special capacity, and 
the multiplex musculature the hu- 
man body. 
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THE QUEST FOR CULTURE 


NCE UPON time there was 
Pied Piper Hamelin Town. 
Strange appearance and 
clad gypsy coat, sped through the 
village streets. one weird shrill note 
the spell was cast, and hundreds en- 
chanted children swarmed the Pip- 
er’s heels. Faster and wilder grew the 
music; louder and merrier rose the 
laughter the children. and 
they followed; where, they knew not, 
nor cared. They reached the mountain. 
The mountain opened up, the Piper 
marched in; the children followed and 
were swallowed up. 

Years have passed, but the spell 
the Pied Piper still unbroken. To- 
day keen critics and gloomy prophets 
industrial age behold vast 
throng surging down the street; not 
immature children only but youths and 
maidens, men and women, all dancing 
their way into oblivion. The Piper 
plays with the cheap, shrill, seduc- 
tive note. The enchanted crowd, for- 
getful life’s noble symphony, cries: 


Yonder goes the fife, 
And what care for human life? 


the last Armistice Day metro- 
politan paper carried the following let- 
ter survivor Verdun, addressed 
lost comrade: 


Dear Buddy: was great fight that 
day Verdun. You were young, gay, and 
hopeful, You were struck down; was left. 
glad you did not live see the after- 
too awful. The light has gone 
out men’s souls. congratulate you, and 


sorry that too did not with you 
that day. 


How many men today feel thus dis- 
tressed and depressed? How many 
men years ago hit the trail the 
mountains, traveled the royal roads 
regal style, crossed the pontoon 
bridges high hopes, tunnelled their 
way through the gray granite hills, and 
during all those years hopefully ex- 
pected that fortune 
would their own? And now they be- 
hold modern society with the painful 
worth?” And yet Helen Keller right 
when she says: 

The very fact that are still here 
carrying the contest against the hosts 
annihilation proves that the whole, the 
battle has gone for humanity. 


Man has ever yearned for Eden 
the soul. When Moses beheld the 
burning bush, recognized power 
and ideal beyond self. And has 
been with man has sought the 
Golden Apples the Hesperides, the 
Promised Land, the Age Gold, the 
elixir life. When man believed the 
land the heart’s desire lay mys- 
ticism, built the ancient pyramids; 
when theology, the mediaeval 
cathedrals; when wealth and power, 
modern industrialism. Should man de- 
cide that the land the heart’s desire 
lies elsewhere, will try attain it. 
For ten thousand years man has sought 
for abundance material goods. 
now has and unhappy. has 
created the machine, but has not mas- 
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tered it; has gained world, but 
has lost his soul, Stuart Chase right: 


conquer the machine the great 
adventure; the boldest, most exhilarating, 
most dangerous adventure that has ever 
challenged the intelligence and spirit 


Like Frankenstein man bows hu- 
mility before his monster. Even 
proud America stretches out his 
hands for the lost Eden the soul. 

And yet the case for man not 
hopeless. re-capture his soul, 
must first recognize that “The king- 
dom God within you”; second, 
that world incredible beauty and 
freedom round-about; third, that for 
the first time human history, thanks 
the machine, man being freed 
from endless, slavish toil. man 
reclaim his soul, must know that the 
machine not the end, that wealth 
and power must justify themselves 
happiness; that leisure may great 
boon great curse. Man his pres- 
ent spiritual dejection should recog- 
nize that his own fundamental nature 
has not changed, has billions horse 
power his command, and eco- 
nomic surplus storage. His present 
psychological defeatism not inevi- 
table, but the result following after 
false gods. 


The seeds godlike power are still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, will. 


individual man America 
would reclaim his soul, must first 
find it. has been parceled out among 
numerous babbitt and booster organi- 
zations. The individual unable readi- 
locate identify the parts his 
But reasonably sure that 
wherever they are, they are propagan- 
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dizing for something “bigger and bet- 
ter.” Each fractional self interested 
statistics, population, size, wealth, 
and machinery. The whole self has 
tried all things all men and 
all times. The ineffective nature 
such polyglot personality com- 
plex society was anticipated Wil- 
liam James: 


often confronted the necessity 
standing one empirical selves 
and relinquishing the rest. Not that would 
not, could, both handsome and fat 
and well-dressed, and great athlete, and 
make million year, wit, bon vi- 
vant, and lady-killer, well philoso- 
pher; philanthropist, statesman, war- 
rior, African explorer well tone 
poet and saint. But the thing simply im- 
possible. The millionaire’s work would run 
counter the saint’s; the bon vivant and 
the philanthropist would trip each other up; 
the philosopher and the lady-killer could not 
well keep house the same tenement 


clay. 


The individual modern society finds 
himself, like Stephen Leacock’s horse- 
man, going all directions the same 
time. Myriads forces play upon and 
batter the resistance the individ- 
ual’s personality until often his body 
breaks and his spirit cracks. Seldom 
the end the day even the end 
life can pause ask, “What 
the meaning all?” the individ- 
ual would reclaim his soul must re- 
discover, re-unite, and integrate its 
scattered fragments. 

reclaimed from oblivion, must 
nourished things the spirit. 
cannot live bread alone; nor 
wealth, statistics, power, machinery. 
The physical frontier America 
closed, but the cultural frontier and 
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will always open. There sur- 
plus art, music, poetry, 
philosophy, drama. The soul-to-be- 
reclaimed will recognize that culture 
sought, not gift from the 
gods. The soul has already learned 
that satiated people may indif- 
ferent culture well-fed cows 
flocking pigeons; also, that culture 
not restricted the idle rich. The 
soul-to-be-reclaimed will recognize 
culture way living, integra- 
tion the whole personality, op- 
portunity something great and 
good with one’s heart and mind. Such 
concept culture invokes anew 
Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light” antidote the turning 
the wheels, the grinding the 
clutches, and the screeching the 
brakes machine age. terms 
such philosophy, each element 
culture judged terms what 
has contribute beauty and con- 
duct. Life does not consist getting 
and having but growing and be- 
coming. Such philosophy attempts 
with Arnold see life steadily and 
see whole, yet agrees with George 
Sand that “The ideal life the 
life shall one day see Cul- 
ture becomes for the reclaimed soul 
way life. 

the individual modern society 
would reclaim his soul, must learn 
alone times. The continuous 
‘swirl life has developed him 
fear being alone. 
must going; must not stop. 
Where? does not matter. must 
with people. Whom? unim- 
portant. Noise, excitement, people, 
swirl, have conditioned his nervous 
system that alone with himself 
intolerable. And yet the essential 
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poise, the capacity see life steadily 
and see whole, come from retreat 
within oneself. The choicest human 
spirits teach this lesson: Christ, Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, Gandhi. When 
Christ was most sorely pressed, 
withdrew for quiet hour Gethsem- 
ane. Gandhi never alone when ac- 
companied his own noble thoughts. 
Aloneness provides for great souls the 
opportunity readjust themselves 
the infinite. The reclaimed soul must 
able endure and enjoy being 
alone. 

The soul reclaimed must re- 
turn times nature. Otherwise, 
will crack under the strain ma- 
chine society. The individual must seek 
frequently re-charge energy from 
nature’s battery woods, moun- 
tain lake stream. The recupera- 
tive value nature was recognized 
Lord Byron: 

There pleasure the pathless woods; 

There rapture the lonely shore; 

There society where none intrudes; 

the deep sea, and music its roar; 

love not man the less, but nature more. 

Nature’s power teach was very clear 

Wordsworth who was always close 

her heart: 

the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsworth nature was also 

companion times trouble: 


Knowing that nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her, 


Bryant likewise recognized nature 
versatile teacher: 
him who the love nature holds 


communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks various language. 


tow 


indicated the Rhodora, Emerson 
believed that nature was its own best 
defense, and needed other: 


eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty its own excuse for being. 


Shelley received fresh inspiration from 
skylark, cloud, the west wind; 
Keats loved the serene music au- 
tumn days; Wordsworth accepted all 
nature his province. The soul 
reclaimed will seek respite nature 
from the merciless tension ma- 
chine society. the soul totters, man 
will remember the words Milton: 


Accuse not nature; she hath done her part; 
but thine, 


Nature has the power cleanse, 
purge, re-create. She always gra- 
cious, fresh, and young. She beauti- 
ful and bountiful, friend, oasis 
machine age. 

alone and commune with 
nature should enable the soul re- 
claim its creative faculties. the 
future, the machine will provide in- 
evitable leisure, necessary for creative- 
ness. Moses was the child bond- 
woman. was reared the home 
prince. received the finest 
education and culture Egyptian civi- 
lization. For forty years had the 
practical experience courageous 
leadership. And then one fine day 
went the top mountain, and 
had period leisure, respite. 
When came down brought the 
tablets stone containing the Mosaic 
Law. Education, culture, practical ex- 
perience, leisure; these were factors 
the inspiration Moses and the Mo- 
saic Law. Likewise, Baker has shown 
that great discoveries science have 
been made periods respite follow- 
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ing periods intensive activity. Often 
the hunch came when the scientist was 
completely “off-guard.” Newton and 
the apple, Archimedes and the bath- 
tub, Morse and the telegraph, are fa- 
miliar illustrations. The bright idea 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
came him dream; likewise, 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn the Repub- 
Mozart’s 
Flute.” Exclusive technological in- 
ventions, America almost barren 
the creative arts. The problem 
cult because the lack culture 
complex the creative arts. im- 
possible conjure creative arts out 
vacuum. Also, man’s soul neglecting 
repose and communion with nature has 
become dehumanized like the machine 
which tends. 

Throughout America are men and 
women who yearn the thing 
which they have always really wanted 
do. the yearning man his 
long trek down through the ages. But 
prior the machine and its corollary, 
leisure, the demands food, clothing, 
and shelter have been imperative 
that man could not realize his dreams. 
What tragic waste that much Mil- 
ton’s genius should have been given 
routine clerical duties; what trav- 
esty that the superior brain Edgar 
Allan Poe should have earn bread 
the most exacting duties routine 
journalism! The machine makes 
possible not for one but many 
like Shelley, scholars like Gibbon, ar- 
tisans like Edison, adventurers like 
Lindbergh, contribute creative 
activities. 

The bright idea Gray’s “Elegy” 
was doubt hunch, but required 
three years carve out his deathless 
lines and integrate his masterpiece. 
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Probably others have such 
hunches, but could not spare the 
three years, and whom might 
said: 


Many flower made blush unseen 
And waste its fragrance the desert air. 


Today the submerged soul many 
creative artist has the opportunity 
reclaim itself daring alone, 
commune with nature, and uti- 
lize the leisure provided the ma- 
chine. Emerson wrote: 


man like bit Labrador spar which 
has lustre you turn your hand, 
until you come particular angle. Then 
shows deep and beautiful colors. 


Among the saddest stories are those 
unknown and unknowable individu- 
als who believed they had the power 
create, but who never had the 
chance. One desires paint, another 


play the violin compose sym- 
phony; others write poem 
novel. But the eternal demand 
routine duties, responsibility, 
making living, has thwarted and 
killed the creative impulse. How 
many individuals truly exclaim the 
end life: was engineer; 
really wanted artist.” was 
sculptor.” was bookkeeper; 
really wanted poet.” What 
greater tragedy than that the potential 
creative artist should pass the 
dreamless dust knowing that there has 
been always beating the doors his 
soul great desire some great 
thing which God wanted him do, 
and has missed his one great 
chance? will not pass this way 
again. The machine provides oppor- 
tunity today never before human 
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history for numerous creative artists 
realize their potentialities. 

true that there will many 
idle dreams, castles the air 
Spain. But opportunity will demand 
that each individual deliver cease 
boast dreams. 

walked beside the evening sea 

and dreamed dream that could not be; 
The waves that plunged along the shore 
said only: Dreamer, dream more. 


will better for the individual 
know that his dreams are but idle than 
for the whole stream his life 
forever cross currents with the fila- 
expected that most men will not reach 
the land the heart’s desire. Steven- 
son was right: 


strange picture make our way 
our chimeras, ceaselessly marching, 
grudging ourselves the time for rest; in- 
defatigable, pioneers. true 
that shall never reach the goal. even 
more probable that there such place; 
and lived for centuries and were en- 
dowed with the powers god, should 
find ourselves not much nearer what 
wanted the end. toiling hands mor- 
tals! unwearied feet, traveling know 
not whither! Soon seems you you must 
come forth some conspicuous hilltop, and 
but little way further, against the setting 
sun, descry the spires Dorado, Little 
know your own blessedness; for 
travel hopefully better thing than 
arrive, and the true success labor. 


The machine through providing lei- 
sure enables the majority really po- 
tential creators travel hopefully, 
the one thing which they desire 
most all the world do. For them 
not necessary that Dorado 
attained. 

The individual who would reclaim 
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his soul machine age, must for 
re-creation literature. will find 
much man’s past real and imaginary 
experience aid him meeting his 
own problems today. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has well said: 


those who participate loudly and 
vehemently these quite futile discussions 
only knew something the history man- 
kind and his efforts, his successes 
failures the fields economics, social and 
political endeavor, would able dis- 
cuss contemporary problems more intelli- 
gently, 


now impossible for one mind 
comprehend the complexities mod- 
ern civilization. Helpful orientation 
may secured through such telescopic 
treatments as: Beard, Whither Man- 
kind; Wells, Outline History; 
Chase, Men and Machines; Spengler, 
Decline the West; Siegfried, 
ica Comes Age. 


But beyond the practical, the soul 
reclaimed interested even more 
the general cultural, liberalizing 
values literature. the machine age 
has made life dreary and standardized, 
and shabby, and shoddy; the shine 
has been taken out existence; the 
“It” life for the individual simply 
does not count any more; finds 
himself creature convention and 
mechanical robot, can find solace 
the treasure vats literature. 
Literature has great power create 
for the individual new idealism, re- 
veal new Golden Apples, new 
Dorados. matter whether one’s 
fundamental philosophy realism 
idealism, literature has the power 
elevate his life above the common- 
place and clothe the meanest things 
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with freshness and vitality. skylark 
was never just the same after Shelley 
wrote: 
Hail thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert. 


Nor conk shell after Holmes: 


This the ship pearl which poets feign, 
sails the unshadowed main. 


poetry, 
Finds tongues trees, books the running 


brooks, 
Sermons stones, and good everything. 


The treasure vats literature con- 
tain nuggets for all moods. When one 
gay may read Shakespeare’s 
comedies Riley’s poetry; when sad, 
Tennyson’s Memoriam; when ina 
philosophic mood, Marcus Aurelius 
Spinoza Plato; when ambitious, 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior. 
nally, near the end life, may find 
consolation Cicero’s Senectute. 
may reflect death with Tenny- 
son: 


Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me, 

And may there moaning the bar, 
When put out sea. 


again with Browning: 


No, let taste the whole it, face like 
peers, 

The heroes old, 

Bear the brunt it, minute pay glad 
life’s arrears, 


pain, darkness, and cold. 


The soul reclaimed will free 
follow his own taste reading. 
school days, his teachers decided what 
should read. Also, stereotyped, 
soul-killing book reports were re- 
quired; much time was spent en- 
deavoring distinguish between 
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synedoche and metonomy, simile and 
metaphor. The whole study process 
was stigmatized endless analysis 
and vivisection. Now, the reclaimed 
soul free ask: the author 
doing well?” Above all, the re- 
claimed soul free enjoy master- 
piece the large and whole. 
receives inspiration from Lycidas, 
Comus, Burke’s Conciliation, can 
seek vitality elsewhere. 

Literature tonic which can liber- 
ate the soul from the vocational 
stench machine age. Literature can 
set man free time and space, and 
make him child the ages. the 
deathless lines the great classics, 
their authors have not thought merely 
men and conditions their own 
day, but all men everywhere, for- 
ever. They have been thinking the 
race, humanity. true Dickens 
when pleads for the unsuccessful. 
true Sophocles’ “Antigone” who 
faces death for insisting burial rites 
for her brother slain battle. true 
Lincoln’s letter Mrs. Bixby: 


cannot refrain from tendering you 
the consolation that may found the 
thanks the Republic that they died 
save. pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish your bereavement 
and leave you only the cherished memory 
the loved and lost and the solemn pride 
that must yours have laid costly 
sacrifice upon the altar freedom. 


this letter not only Lincoln was 
speaking, but the America his 
dreams. Even more, all humanity was 
acclaiming the highest sacrifice. The 
universal element human nature 
the basis for the immutability litera- 
ture. Man’s age-long and ever-recur- 
ring struggle with himself and his en- 
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vironment has been told Genesis, 
the and Odyssey, Paradise 
Lost, Pilgrim’s the In- 
ferno, and Faust. These stories will 
forever live because they are speaking 
for the race. read them lifts one 
from his own confines time and 
place. becomes member the 
Great Society, child the ages. 
The individual who would reclaim 
his soul from the clutches machine 
civilization, must recognize that voca- 
tional efficiency and material goods 
not represent the goal man’s life. 
Today, vocational efficiency the 
dominant philosophy American life. 
Farmers plant more corn feed more 
hogs, make more money, buy 
more land, feed more hogs, through 
endless cycle. Teachers take more 
courses earn more credits, obtain 
more degrees, make more money, 
take more courses, infinitum. The 
same cycle futility has been even 
more barren for captains 
ness whose game the amassing 
unusable millions. Despite their con- 
fident brag and bluster, these machine 
barons know their souls are sold the 
machine; they are defeated life. 
The position the industrial worker 
under the machine god efficiency has 
been stated Sir Auckland Geddes: 


There realization the aimlessness 
life lived labor and die, having 
achieved nothing but avoidance starva- 
tion and the birth children also doomed 
the weary treadmill. 


Taylor has further said: 


The ideal efficiency industry sim- 
plify the work such degree that can 
done the trained gorilla. 


What hope for reclaiming men’s in- 
dividual souls such civilization? 
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The situation, however, not hope- 
less, but full promise men will 
dig deep and look for guidance the 
everlasting hills. While men cackle 
like confused geese, the machine itself 
has laid humanity’s golden egg. The 
machine has provided surcease from 
toil and the opportunity for self-per- 
fection. Some facts appear evident. 
First, the future the individual will 
work very few hours; second, the work 
will involve little drudgery; will 
probably puller levers, pusher 
buttons, oil can carrier. Third, 
will have unprecedented amount 
leisure. When man was cast out 
Eden the old Hebrew scriptures, 
the curse was placed upon him, 
“From the sweat thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread.” During man’s long 
pilgrimage down the centuries, the 
grime and dust the day, factory 
field, has been promised that 
“Paradise Regained” man will not 
labor any more. Now, the machine has 
ushered the millenium. The pre- 
machine’s moral code was, “He who 
will not work shall not eat.” The 
moral code the machine age is, “He 
unworthy who will not try perfect 
himself.” The individual his quest 
for personal interpretation life 
will strive more than boorish 
vocationalist. The supreme test for the 
reclaimed soul will lie his utilization 
leisure for the enrichment per- 
sonality. 

Our present leisure activities reflect 
the tension, the tempo, and the aim- 
lessness people the vice-like 
grip the machine. Bruce Barton re- 
ports interesting piece informal 
research the leisure activities 
passengers one chair car train 
out Boston: 
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Thirteen asleep various awkward po- 
sitions; work (earnest looking men 
with brief cases); looking straight ahead 
with bored expressions; reading fiction; 
one reading serious book; doing cross- 
word puzzles; one playing solitaire; play- 
ing bridge. Here were Americans with 
five hours their hands and almost all 
them bored. 


Ask-me-another combinations, cross- 
word puzzles, picture puzzles, aimless 
automobile driving, luxurious feeding, 
excitement, gambling, bridge, 
globe trotting, jazz, cigarettes, cock- 
tails, and rouge represent typical lei- 
sure time activities. Such pursuits 
not provide the first requirement 
good leisure time activity. They 
not provide release from life but are 
wonder that Maxim Gorky remarked 
when Coney Island, “What un- 
happy people must turn for 
relaxation here.” Such activities pro- 
vide little informal education. And yet 
how important informal education is, 
James Harvey Robinson indicates: 


Let anyone review what has learned 
life. will find that his effective and 
living knowledge has come the most in- 
formal and seemingly casual manner, 


not surprising that one-twentieth 
our people are committed mental 
disease hospitals and that one-tenth 
are really eligible for psychopathic in- 
stitutions. Such paradoxical concepts 
mechanical leisure and slavish pleasure 
give neither release nor education 

When leisure time activities are con- 
sidered terms release from life, 
contribution informal education, and 
personal pleasure, the individual soul 
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ness man plays golf not for business 
reasons but for the fun it. famous 
painter, like Maxwell Parish, tampers 
with machinery; statesman like 
Woodin composes music; engineer 
sings church choir community 
chorus; banker loves paint; 
teacher Latin has workshop his 
basement. The scope wholesome in- 
dividual interest broad the 
gamut life’s activities. Briggs 
writes: 


What interesting? Everything. The 


mula chemistry physics, Greek sub- 
script, cornroot louse, mediaeval monk, 
clinging tendrils the ampelopsis, bird 
flying among the syringia, stone from the 
field, ode Anacreon. 


Life enriched through interests. 
Bacon was right, “The more good 
things are interested the more 
live.” Also, Sanderson Oundle, 
“God pity the man without enthusi- 
asm.” soul thus set free will not en- 
gage athletics primarily proxy; 
nor under the rigid discipline ma- 
chine-like supervision. will learn 
play games some degree 
permanence. Leisure when con- 
ceived means opportunity move 
with unhurried pleasure among our 
interests. 

The fine arts—painting, sculpture, 
music—offer much promise sin- 
cere soul seeking reclamation from the 
clutches the machine. Helen Keller 
Three Days See telescopes this 
promise follows: 


the second day sight, should try 
probe into the soul man through his 
art. The things know through touch 
should now see. More splendid still the 
whole magnificent world painting would 
opened from the Italian Primi- 
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tives with their serene religious devotion 
the moderns with their feverish visions. 
should look deep into the canvases Raph- 
ael, Leonardo Vinci, Titian, Rem- 
brandt. should want feast eyes upon 
the warm colors Veronese, study the 
mysteries Greco, catch new vision 
nature from Corot. Oh, there much 
rich meaning and beauty the art the 
age, for you who have eyes see. 


Wiseltier shows the power art 
transcend the material world fol- 
lows: 


Let put this way, live two 
worlds the same time: physical, ma- 
terial world which eat, sleep, work, 
dodge traffic, and make merry; and spir- 
itual world, created men and women 
imagination, poets, writers, musicians and 
artists, which enter only when have 
the key unlock its must 
able tune this wonderland the 
voices the air reach not. this 
spiritual world that spend most our 
leisure hours. Here see the skies this 
wondrous world through Turner, Vermeer 
and Renoir; the shady nooks and little pools 
through Inness and Corot; its rivers and 
streams through Vincent, Homer, and Met- 
calf; and its immortal emperors and kings 
through Van Dyck, Holbein, and Velas- 
quez. can see people live again eter- 
nal youth the paintings Raphael and 
Reynolds; catch glimpse peasant life 
through the genius Mauve, Breton, and 


Millet. 


was through art that Goethe found 
escape from the turmoil life. Art 
has the power reclaim bewildered 
soul from the talons machine age. 

Souls reclaimed from the machine 
have the opportunity build the 
greatest edifice culture the world 
has yet seen. They are the heirs the 
emotional and intellectual output 
all the ages: Greek temples, mediaeval 


cathedrals; Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 
Homer, Goethe; Wagner, Beethoven; 
Plato, Spinoza; Copernicus, Darwin. 
Not only the works but the silent 
voices the “Choir Invisible” should 
inspire men noble effort. Americans 
have unwittingly received contribu- 
tions culture from all the earth. 
Russians and Italians have brought 
music; Frenchmen and Greeks have 
brought beauty, and color, and form; 
Jews have brought the transforming 
influence great spiritual culture; 
the oriental has brought philosophy; 
many have brought their primitive 
folk songs and dances and handicrafts. 
Thus far America has made little at- 
tempt integrate these kimberleys 
culture. Thus far our Americanization 
program has been designed primarily 
divest foreigners their cultural 
heritage and teach them the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

creating cultural edifice, re- 
claimed souls should remember that 
unlike the physical frontier the cul- 
tural frontier will never closed. 
There will overproduction 
philosophy, art, poetry, music, 
drama, good works, cour- 
tesy. They should remember also that 
while specialization the machine 
may narrow vocational outlook, gen- 
eral utilization the machine’s prod- 
ucts should enrich life. The reclaimed 
souls builders culture can depend 
upon inarticulate hungering the 
human heart for way life. The 
prophetic Gladstone dreamed indus- 
trialism and wealth necessity for 
spiritual society. Reclaimed souls must 
eternalize this dream. Otherwise, 
James Truslow Adams has well said, 
“The statistics size, population, and 
wealth mean little without the 
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dream.” Heirs the culture complex 
all peoples all the ages and the 
machine’s golden egg leisure, re- 
claimed souls builders culture 
may well exclaim with Wordsworth: 


Bliss was that dawn alive, 
But young was Heaven. 


previously indicated, man was 
condemned the Hebrew scriptures 
the fiat Jehovah everlasting 
toil. Few individuals have ever openly 
questioned the justice this divine 
fiat. But the machine and its golden 
egg encourage men today ponder 
this problem. Who man and what 
personality; what human energy 
that should burned out cease- 
less and uninteresting drudgery 
field, foundry, shop? Pre-machine 
morality has demanded that men like 
work. men really like slavish 
toil? Was the body man and the 
soul man created for dreary, hope- 
less treadmill? But some say that such 
toil honorable. men really be- 
lieve this? Others say that toilers will 
receive their reward Heaven. One 
wonders. Others say that the problem 
not important, that only the lower 
classes, the crude, the ignorant, and the 
vulgar such work. What fine re- 
spect for human personality. What 
splendid tribute the image the 
creator. deep-seated conviction 
crystallizing that man was made for 
something better; that there nothing 
honorable about ceaseless, soulless, ig- 
norant drudgery. Men are coming 
suspect that the lot the common 
man since the divine fiat has not been 
honorable. The fact that Greece 
and Rome was slave and did not 
count; the Middle Ages was 
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serf bound the soil and sold with it. 
industrial America has been 
machine tender pinioned the ma- 
chine, and the victim soulless, 
repetitive work, having interest 
the machine except his few shekels 
gold, and much like the machine 
that would not bleed one should 
prick him with pin. The conviction 
crystallizing that man was made 
the image his creator for something 
better than ceaseless, soulless, repeti- 
tive toil. 

Both the idealist and the realist 
have come believe that the past lot 
the common man has been unduly 
glorified. Poets, artists, 
phers have striven bestow dignity 
upon the humblest units humanity. 
Wordsworth did Resolution and 
Independence; Burns Man’s 
Man for That; Markham The 
Man With the Hoe. Bret Harte did 
with his argonauts and Mark Twain 
and Riley with their pioneers. The 
conviction emerging, however, that 
such treatments are but romantic illu- 
sions, poetic fallacies. The stern fact 
that life for the common man has been 
ugly, devastating, uninteresting, vul- 
garizing. has not been happy; 
has been hopeless, miserable. 
now wavering between restlessness and 
ennui. And now for the first time all 
history, there opportunity 
really elevate the common man. The 
machine and its golden egg leisure 
offer escape from the weary tread- 
mill. 

Gloomy prophets have little hope 
that culture, that “sweetness and 
light” can made prevail. They 
doubt the infinite longing the 
human spirit for better things. They 
forget that when the land the 
heart’s desire was military power 
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man gave the world Caesar’s Tenth 
Legion, Frederick the Great’s tall sol- 
diers, Napoleon’s Grand Army, the 
Kaiser’s war machine. When the land 
the heart’s desire was theology, 
man gave the world mediaeval 
cathedrals; when was wealth and 
power, gave modern 
The heart’s desire today for all the 
Russians the machine. For this 
ideal burden too heavy, sacri- 
fice too great. flaming religion. 
Reclaimed souls have faith the ul- 
timate desire the human spirit for 
perfection. They know man’s quest 
for the good, the beautiful, and the 
true while the midst conquest, 
drudgery, and vulgarity. such quest 
the immortal achievements Peri- 
clean Athens, Augustan Rome, Ren- 
aissance Italy, Louis France, 
Elizabethan England bear witness. 
But reclaimed souls cannot forget that 
the France the proud kings with its 
rich contributions furniture, books, 
clothes, and manners was aristoc- 
racy few cultivated ladies and 
gentlemen served host illiter- 
The machine and its golden 
egg can demonstrate that the real land 
the heart’s desire lies after all not 
military power, nor wealth, nor 
mechanics, but the culture the 
human spirit. 

Reclaimed souls recognize the 
machine and its golden egg the oppor- 
tunity for commonality culture. 
They believe there song the soul 
every man. One person wants sing, 
another paint, another dance, an- 
other play. All want something great 
and good with their hearts. The 
golden egg leisure provided the 
machine reveals “those flashes the 
grand style, those majestical traits 
common men and women every- 
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where.” was common clay,” says 
old Persian proverb, “until roses were 
planted me.” Reclaimed souls not 
insist that all men should create. They 
should all appreciate, enjoy. One does 
appreciate Rembrandt, nor architect 
appreciate Notre Dame Paris, 
nor geologist appreciate the Jung 
Frau the Matterhorn. past 
periods greatest cultural achieve- 
ment, the entire society freemen has 
shared and contributed the cul- 
ture complex. Randall has well said: 


Yet without understanding and appre- 
ciative audience, without the inherited tech- 
niques, above all without the shared emo- 
tional experiences inspire them and lend 
significance their forms, what could have 
come from even Sophocles Phidias, 
Shakespeare, Goethe? The supreme art 
has worked with the feelings and symbols 
great imaginative tradition. 


Carleton 
America’s weakness when says: 


Florence around 1300, Giotto painted 
Mark’s the town closed for holiday, and 
the people with garlands flowers and 
songs escorted the picture from the artist’s 
studio the church. probably pro- 
duce per capita one thousand times more 
weight ready-made clothing, Irish 
lace, artificial flowers, terra cotta, movie 
films, telephones and printed matter, than 
these Florentines did; but have with 
our 100,000,000 inhabitants yet produce 
that little town, her Dante, her Andrea Del 
Sarto, her Michelangelo, her Leonardo 
Vinci, her Savonarola, her Giotto, the 
group who followed Giotto’s picture. 


Reclaimed souls recognize the ma- 
chine and its golden egg oppor- 
tunity reproduce even larger 
scale that group forgotten men, 
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women, and children who followed 
Giotto’s picture. Such renaissance 
will occur machine age when the 
land the heart’s desire not wealth 
but culture. Many will then agree 
with Stevenson: 


The world full number things, 
I’m sure should all happy kings. 


Reclaimed souls recognize that the 
kingdom God within you. The 
finest fruits culture are conquest, 
not gift. There are slogans, 
clichés, short-cuts whereby culture 
may parceled out. Mechanics and 
organization may one means cul- 
ture, never the end. Except means 
end, Arnold pointed out, 
“Machinery tends materialize our 
upper class, vulgarize our middle class, 
brutalize our lower America’s 
fetish for the physical, for bigness, for 
organization does not represent cul- 
ture. Johan Bojer his charming 
story, Kari Aasen Heaven, describes 
one section Heaven which the 
saints were ever engaged electing 
themselves chairmen committees 
(positions coveted real life but 
never attained). doubt had 
mind America. Votes for women, 
eighteenth amendment, primary elec- 
tions, recall officials, popular elec- 
tion senators, education for 
ciency; all such things 
machinery. use Thoreau’s phrase, 
they “mean heaping great pile 
doing for small diameter being.” 
Such futile fetishes will more in- 
spire men than electricity will galvan- 
ize mummy. They are not the real 
links progress culture. Chapman 
and Counts have well said: 

America has achieved 


perity, material abundance, mastery over 
physical nature; but unless this achievement 
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promotes the more abundant life, unless 
fosters simple kindliness, unless increases 
the love justice, unless kindles love 
the beautiful, unless stimulates the desire 
know, unless fashions generous phi- 
losophy life, unless makes men happier, 
barren and unprofitable. 


Reclaimed souls must not mistake ma- 
chinery for culture. 

The commonality culture which 
reclaimed souls envisage for the future 
has its roots the ultimate yearning 
the human spirit for better way 
life. Such culture does not mean 
spats, Oxford accent, 
polish, graceful bows, social cere- 
monies. does not refer prize 
fights, syncopated jazz, cheap 
revues. does not make man ape 
his companions. does not refer 
asceticism, precisianism, provin- 
rejects utterly George 
Moore’s statement: 


Humanity pig-sty where liars, hypo- 
crites, and the obscene spirit 
and will till the end. 


Ignorance the night the mind, but night without moon 


The envisaged culture represents 
search for the meaning and way 
life; attempt see life steadily 
and see whole. utilizes the his- 
torical tradition and the fruits con- 
temporary society. For the individual 
involves such discover- 
ing and integrating one’s soul, being 
alone, creativeness, wholesome use 
leisure through avocational interests, 
fine arts, literature, and drama. Such 
culture takes its creed from Pindar, 
“Become what you are”; 
golden rule from Matthew Arnold, 
not getting and having but 
growing and becoming.” Hence, 
means increased sweetness, light, life, 
sympathy. will not reserved for 
philosopher king. Those who have 
eyes may see; those who have ears 
may hear. recognizes that the great- 
est all societies one the spirit; 
that one member who neglect 
personal improvement. rejects 
quantitative theory culture, and 
insists that machinery and organization 
should never confused with culture. 
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WORDLESS TEARS 


wordless tears—the tears man— 
Poured forth since immemorial time! 

When shall you cease? When ever can 
Humanity lift from the grime 

toil and grief its furrowed face 


And know the meaning our race? 


Shall forever hold the rod 
threat above our brother’s back? 
Shall not see him the God, 
Prometheus-like upon the 
Bound our greed sweat and weep 
That may idle pleasures keep? 


God all, grant yet 
see others what are! 
know how vast the age-old debt 
The world owes them whom doth mar! 
Give the heart lift the load 
Mankind has borne beneath our goad. 


Even so, Lord. Then shall know 
The fullness the joy that Thou 
Hast meant for us. Then shall grow 
Unto those virtues which endow 
The soul with peace. Oh, then shall Earth 
Rejoice because knows its worth! 
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JOHN DEWEY: GIOVANNI GENTILE 


MORE one considers rela- 
tions between idealism and 
pragmatism, the more will 
realized that there insurmount- 
able barrier prevent the fellowship 
pragmatists and idealists com- 
mon educational ground. Such com- 
munity thought not inherent 
the systems themselves; but may 
tolerant and understandable. 

this opinion have given voice 
other connections. “Pragmatism has 
many relations common with ideal- 
ism. Indeed, seems possible re- 
gard pragmatism phase ideal- 
ism. However, pragmatism rests upon 
more dynamic psychology than does 
idealism, idealism new-stated 
terms modern psychology.” “It 
far-fetched conclusion which 
views pragmatism modified ideal- 
ism, with little emphasis meta- 
physics, but with high value placed 
upon thinking the driving and guid- 
ing force human activity. Liber- 
ally disposed idealists may discard 
much the pragmatic doctrine and re- 
tain the method offers for the 
achievement idealistic objectives (in 
education), and doing feel that 
they have not abandoned their ideal- 

Kadelpian Review, 10: 161, January, 1931. 

Peabody Journal Education, 10: 358, May, 
Mary Whiton, Persistent Problems 
Philosophy, 399. 

Bakewell, Charles M., “Continuity the Idealist 
Tradition,” Barrett (ed.), Contemporary Idealism 


America. 


Holmes, Roger W., “Gentile and Idealism 


146, Febru- 


Education.” Progressive Education, 
ary, 1931. 


For the judgment idealist who 
sees inconsistency idealist’s 
acceptance the essential psychology 
furthermore important stress the 
truth that pragmatism, empha- 
sis the significance feeling and 
action, independent system 
philosophy but psychological 
doctrine compatible well with ideal- 
istic with realistic, with monistic 
with pluralistic, 

another example American 
idealists who, least part, accept 
the psychology characteristic 
pragmatism, nominate 
“Again, there conflict between 
idealism and pragmatism insofar the 
latter voluntaristic, emphasizing the 
practical and insisting that thinking 
determined human needs.” “Into 
world bound fate, you cannot 
squeeze freedom, any more than you 
can translate motion into rest. But 
start with freedom can perhaps 
account for fate. the idealist starts 
with freedom, with spontaneity, crea- 
tivity, that is, with soul freedom.” 

With Gentile’s idealism must 
compare Dewey’s pragmatism, least 
respect educational implications 
and applications. Gentile’s whole ed- 
ucational program rests absolute 
idealism; Mussolini’s first minister 
education, Gentile prepared for 
Italy educational scheme consistent 
with his idealism. “And, what interests 
more, Gentile has given both 
theory and practice, the outstanding 
interpretation idealism educa- 
Dewey makes secret the 
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fact that formerly espoused this 
same philosophical system. Indeed, 
confesses continued admiration for 
the work Hegel. “Were possible 
still should believe that there 
greater richness and greater variety 
insight Hegel than any other sin- 
gle systematic philosopher—though 
when say this exclude Plato, who 
still remains favourite philosophic 

the same account Dewey tells 
what saw admire Hegel. find 
the statement somewhat surprising, 
for Dewey appears have discovered 
aspect Hegel’s thought that 
not commonly noted; Hegel does not 
usually appeal spiritual liberator. 
“Hegel’s synthesis subject and ob- 
ject, matter and spirit, the divine and 
the human, was, however, mere 
intellectual formula; operated 
immense release, liberation. Hegel’s 
treatment human culture, insti- 
tutions and the arts, involved the same 
dissolution hard-and-fast dividing 
walls, and had special attraction for 
me.” was some sense freedom 
from excessive intellectualism which 
Dewey brought away from Hegel, and 
which was later unable support 
further pursuit idealistic thinking, 
that may account for his abandonment 
idealism. 


Dewey, John, “From Absolutism Experimental- 
ism.” Adams and Montague (eds.), Contemporary 
American Philosophy, vol. 

Julius Seelye, “Dialogue Limbo.” 
Harvard Teachers Record, 139, June, 1935. 

Chapter “Escape from Peril,” is, particular, 
the foundation for the statements this paragraph. 
The paragraph not intended paraphrase 
Dewey’s chapter, but merely the writer’s own 
sketch its general point view. 

John L., Education and the Philosophy 
Experimentalism. Quotations are from Chapter 
“Has Experimentalism Metaphysics?” 
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Bixler’s hypothesis the influ- 
ences which led Dewey change 
position interesting. For makes 
one his characters say: “But the 
philosopher could only come with 
Berkshire farm, would see 
that the natural environment both 
more elemental and more pervasive 
than the social, and would talk 
more about the logical determinants 
our thinking, which are simply the 
forms impose the natural. Why, 
even Dewey was Hegelian idealist 
while retained the influence his 
life Vermont. was only after 
went live Chicago, and later New 
York, that the social note became dom- 
inant his 

What reads the writer Dewey’s 
postulates found his book entitled 
The Quest for The sub- 
stratum all the implied proposi- 
tion that security the end most 
sought man, end imposed upon 
him the uncertainties existence, 
the way. the degree that early 
man did not merely accommodate 
himself, largely through resignation, 
the inevitable, sought security 
through the process winning the 
favors the controlling powers. Later 
discovered the efficacy his own 
capacities when directed toward self- 
supply and self-protection. exten- 
sion the first tendency, the form 
philosophy, issues deprecation 
the second, and has amazing vital- 
ity. Direct action the way out, how- 
ever, and thought needs diverted 
from speculative activity the prac- 
tical solution the pressing problems 
actual living. 

impressed this same 
existence.” “Man 
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lives world where all sorts 
things are happening; some these 
happenings are friendly, others are 
hostile his interests.” Childs even 
doubtful whether “the development 
science has actually reduced the un- 
certain, hazardous factors human 
existence.” that “modern man has 
invented method making inven- 
tions” have gained. But “that 
technical changes occasioned new 
inventions often call for the most 
radical readjustments the whole 
cultural life man” means periods 
social maladjustment. 
maladjustments are 
timony the changing, uncertain, 
precarious character modern civili- 
zation.” 

such observations about the 
nature existence, Childs approaches 
the metaphysical question that set 
for himself. Dewey, also, leads 
consideration metaphysics through 
some such “As against this 
common identification reality with 
what sure, regular and finished, ex- 
perience forms 
gives evidence different world and 
points different metaphysics.” “If 
follow the classical terminology, 
philosophy love wisdom, while 
metaphysics cognizance the gener- 
traits existence. this sense 
metaphysics, incompleteness and pre- 
cariousness trait that must given 
footing the same rank the finished 
and the fixed.” “The precari- 
ous and perilous.” Man finds the 
world such and such character; the 
world that character. The prag- 
matist has stated his metaphysical 


theory characterizing the world 


Dewey, John, Experience and Nature. See Chapter 
II, “Existence Precarious and Stable.” 
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the conditions human existence. 

Childs asserts that “the world view 
the experimentalist revolutionary 
partly because naive.” Many 
may entertain lingering suspicion 
that Dewey has isolated the problem 
too easily and described seduc- 
tively simple terms. That par- 
ticular concern the present discus- 
sion. But importance our 
purpose that Dewey’s position brings 
him immediately the problem 
education. The very nature the 
world determines the essential charac- 
ter human activity and, therefore, 
development into that activity. The 
transition from metaphysics educa- 
tion direct and logical. 

may surmised that the percep- 
tion this intimate relationship 
what has given Dewey his standing. 
For through his interpretations 
education rather than through his phi- 
losophy such that Dewey has be- 
come known. For 
thinking and philosophic thinking are 
identical, least coincide many 
points. “Although called 
Democracy and Education was for 
many years that which phi- 
losophy, such is, was most fully 
expounded, not know that 
philosophic critics, distinct from 
teachers, have ever had recourse it. 
have wondered whether such facts 
signified that philosophers general, 
although they are themselves usually 
teachers, have not taken education with 
sufficient seriousness for occur 
them that any rational person could 
actually think possible 
losophizing should focus about educa- 
tion the supreme human interest 
which, moreover, other problems, cos- 
mological, moral, logical, come 
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“The most penetrating defini- 
tion philosophy which can given 
is, then, that the theory educa- 
tion its most general 

Given this conception the essen- 
tial unity philosophy and educa- 
tional theory, Dewey has been 
unique position. has been able 
speak the philosophy education 
with rare authority, against uncom- 
ground. 

The description the educative 
process flows naturally from such 
source. Education concern itself 
with the problematic human experi- 
ence, not the remote but the near-at- 
hand. Education must be, essence, 
training the method scientific 
thought, for problems can solved 
only through sound thinking. Prob- 
lems existence are real; they vary 
with life stages, but one’s current 
problems are experiences with the na- 
ture the world; one’s current 
problems possess reality. school 
pupil can perceive what are for him 
solved; these problems provide the 
point departure for that training 
thinking which Dewey regards the 
most fruitful form education. 

says “is the 
negation any reality which can 
opposed thought independent 
and the presupposition it.” 
only far quoting Gentile 
have acceptable definition 


™See footnote here 

Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, 386. 

Gentile, Giovanni, Theory Mind Pure Act. 
Translation Wildon Carr, 18. 

“For example, see articles Schiller 
and Pratt, Journal Philosophy, vol. 30, 
1933. 

Same footnote 13; here 20. 

39-40. 
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idealism, seems the writer. 
sure, some non-idealists assert that 
there common ground whatsoever 
which present-day idealists meet 
That idealists may not 
agreement much beyond the point 
Gentile’s sentence may conceded. 
Gentile himself not content stop 
where have stopped. goes 
say: “But more than this, (idealism) 
the negation thought itself 
activity, that thought conceived 
reality existing apart from its devel- 
oping process, substance independ- 
ent its actual manifestation.” 
Gentile clear this point 
reason his reiterations. The very 
title the book quoted (Theory 
Mind Pure Act) indicative his 
emphasis. “Mind according our 
theory act process not substance. 
very different from the concept 
mind the old spiritualistic doctrine. 
That theory, opposing mind mat- 
also say our mind that our 
experience, long not fall 
into the common error, due faulty 
interpretation, meaning experi- 
ence, the content experience. 
experience must mean the act 
experiencing, pure experience, that 
which living and “From this 
theory that mind development, 
follows that conceive mind ini- 
tially perfect, becoming finally 
mind, was not the beginning, 
will not the end, because never 
becomes. Its being consists its 
becoming, and becoming 
neither antecedent nor consequent 
without ceasing “By 
thought meant present thinking 
act, not thought defined the ab- 
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“The one act, the thinking, 
the other what thought, the oppo- 
site thinking. The thinking 
activity and what thought 
product the activity, that is, thing. 
The activity becomes, the thing 
“That is, (thought) posits itself 
act which never fact, and thereby 
pure act, eternal 

Now this insistence thought 
pure act central importance 
Gentile’s system, for the basis 
his denomination his own idealism 
absolutism. When goes beyond 
basic definition idealism reveals 
his absolutism, or, prefers say 
it, his actual idealism. “An absolute 
idealism cannot conceive the idea ex- 
cept thought act were the idea 
not the act itself through which 
known, would leave something out- 
side itself and the idealism would 
longer what way the 
theory mind pure act supports 
the argument for absolutism need not 
concern here. suffices that call 
attention the fact that Gentile does 
rest his absolute idealism upon it. This 
theory mind is, however, such 
considerable significance for Gentile’s 
educational doctrine that have laid 
some stress upon the essence his 
peculiar position. 


Ibid., pp. 


Gentile devotes the closing chapter 
Theory Mind refuting the suspicion that his 
philosophy mysticism rather than idealism. 

Lest the reader infer that Gentile’s doctrine 
incompatible with practical school measures, quote 
the following judgment: “Immediately upon the seizure 
the Government 1922, Mussolini invited the 
ablest man whose services could command—Gio- 
vanni Gentile—to reform the educational system from 
bottom top.” Philip Cox, “Aspects Italian 
Education,” Kadelpian Review, 14: 317, May 
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Having noted Gentile’s avowals 
fidelity idealism need not sur- 
prised slightest degree observe 
that sees the common objections 
the pragmatic conception 
“Every form pragmatism skep- 
practical act. There cannot prac- 
tical act with cognitive value, that 
is, act which does not posit before 
the mind objective and universally 
valid reality. far philosophy 
concerned the Kantian moral has 
(moral) value unless the postulates, 
which the practical use reason in- 
separably bound, are true and proper 
cognitions. likewise with regard 
philosophy, the economic character 
the concepts science, according 
the new pragmatists, not really and 
truly economic, unless the schemes and 
symbols science order use- 
ful are true. ought, therefore, 
rather say that they are useful 
far they have truth.”” 


This, then, about the situation 
stands this point: John Dewey— 
ex-absolute idealist, leading prag- 
matist who offers rather matter-of- 
fact account the nature reality, 
with well-known ideas about education 
the development ability think 
relation practical situations; 
Giovanni Gentile—absolute idealist, 
critical the epistemology prag- 
matism, with almost mystical con- 
would appear that should anticipate 
educational views from Gentile quite 
opposition those that Dewey sup- 
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ports. Nevertheless, certain resem- 
blances are evident, and just those 
resemblances, unexpected they are, 
which give interest the comparison. 

Let start with Gentile’s concep- 
tion the relation between education 
and philosophy. “In all times philos- 
ophy has found hold the problem 
education its Consid- 
ered itself this highly reminiscent 
Dewey’s intimate linking educa- 
tion with philosophy. Such interpreta- 
tion seems justified reading 
Gentile. Like Dewey, finds educa- 
tion provocative all the funda- 
mental problems philosophy; study 
education virtually becomes study 
philosophy. However, philosophy 
term used Gentile with such 
broad connotations that one hesitates 
positively that the suggested in- 
terpretation the one Gentile would 
make, obvious appears. Here 
tread upon the uncertain ground his 
hints mysticism. philosophy 
the true education? “Philosophy the 
actualization the spirit the teach- 
er, perennial realization one’s self 
the concept the real make 
fundamental conviction, blood our 
blood, spirit our spirit, our char- 
acter, our either interpreta- 
tion the cognate character education 
and philosophy sustained and, 
that extent, the parallel with Dewey 
holds. 

the relation between school 
life and out-of-school life, this said: 


From summary Gentile’s Outlines Peda- 
son his Educational Philosophy Giovanni Gen- 
tile, 147. 

203. 


pp. 165-6. 
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“The abstractness the school consists 
the fact that not feel myself 
the same inside and outside the 
And this: “The great defect 
the school its detachment ab- 
straction from life. Education 
preparation for the future confirms 
this This point view, 
clearly and unequivocally entertained 
Gentile, manifestly akin 
Dewey’s thought. 

One again reminded Dewey 
when reads the following: “The 
educative process the continual 
positing and satisfaction problems 
needs. need spiritual moment. 
hunger actually felt, that which 
the immediately present, not 
abstract concept. The same im- 
manence the applies moral 
well physical needs. The real 
intellectual problem also need; the 
deeper is, the more 
Although one does not find that Gen- 
tile relates this feeling need directly 
the thinking process the method 
satisfying the need, does Dewey, 
still each demands problems the 
point departure for education. The 
identification self with the event 
further emphasized Gentile, an- 
other connection: “To resolve dead 
history into living history, for ex- 
ample, Platonism, means unite 
Platonism, which spiritual mo- 
ment, with myself, and realize 
myself that spiritual 

Only one other illustration the 
overlapping thought these two men 
may included here. therefore, 
select with care. “Even the most cer- 
tain historic event being constantly 
changed according the point view 
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and new discoveries. Nothing 
Such statement consistent 
with Gentile’s philosophy becom- 
ing. Thought pure act implies de- 
velopment; rethinking implies new 
thinking. say that Gentile and 
Dewey both posit the world 
ever-changing world true enough. 
Gentile this because the 
constant identification the active, 
developing self with the world, 
whereas with Dewey because 
the constant change the conditions 
existence. The former view con- 
sistent with Gentile’s absolute ideal- 
ism; the latter, with Dewey’s prag- 
matism. Both sides cry out that noth- 
ing final. 


Ibid., 151. 


There occasion comment 
upon the areas complete dissimilar- 
ity educational opinion, making 
such comparison have been mak- 
ing. The phenomenon the situation 
found the coincidences. These 
coincidences may not much more 
than superficial appearances some 
cases, while significant others. the 
least there more common ground 
than might have been anticipated. 
Starting from opposed premises, the 
two points view cross each other 
wherever the element the vitality 
thinking involved. Dewey, this 
the essential means the end the 
security human life; Gentile, this 
means, but the very essence 
life and reality, and thinking 
synonymous with mind. 


When met him was looking down and when left him was 
looking Yankee definition personality 


UNPUBLISHED 


Pendleton “undoubt- 

edly one the truest poets our 
and John Rueben Thompson 
declared Cooke’s death that “what 
has left full promise that 
would become one the most 
Two pairs letters are 
further proof the high regard which 
Poe held for Philip Pendleton Cooke. 
From Cooke’s letter Poe written 
known that Poe had asked 
Cooke write his biography, and that 
Cooke had actually begun it: 

“You propose that shall take 
your memoir where Lowell drops it, 
and carry the present date 
your publications. will so, 
long delay has not thrown the work 
into the hands some other friend, 
with entire pleasure. however, have 
not Gresham’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1845, and you still wish 
continue the Memoir you must send 
that number me.” 

the answer Poe “Not for 
the world would have any one else 
continue Lowell’s Memoir until 
have heard from you. wish you 
(if you will kind) and nobody 


ONCE characterized Philip 


Cooke was born Glengary, the son John 
and Maria Pendleton. Both the Cooke and Pendle- 
ton families were prominent Virginia history. Philip 
was the elder brother John Esten Cooke, the South- 
ern novelist. 

Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. 669. 

Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. 675. 
Thompson succeeded Poe editor the Messenger 
1847. 

and Letters Edgar Allen Poe, Vol. II, 
263, James Harrison. 


PENDLETON COOKE 
Hocan 


POEM PHILIP 


else. the time the book appears you 
will famous, all prophecy 
goes for nothing, and shall have the 
éclat your name aid sales. 
But, seriously, not think that any 
one well enters the poetical portion 
this idea from intense appreciation 
those points your own poetry 
which seem lost others.” 

have inveterate habit speaking 
the truth, and had not valued your 
opinion more highly than that any 
man America should not have 
written you did.” the same let- 
ter Poe writes that has just received 
letter from Washington Irving prais- 
ing the Fall the House Usher, 
“but from the bottom heart 
assure you, regard his best word 
but dust the balance when weighed 
with those discriminating opinions 
your own, which teach men that you 
feel and preceive.” 

Probably the best known Cooke’s 
poems “Florence Vane.” the 
Vineyard, very comfortable brick 
house commanding magnificent view 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, traces 
yet remain the garden where Cooke 
was sitting heard his young wife 
singing early the morning. The ar- 
tistic flourishes the manuscript even 
intensify the lovely sentiment the 
lines: 


loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane; 
life’s bright dream and early 
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Hath come again; 
renew fond vision, 
heart’s dear pain— 
hope, and thy derision, 


Florence Vane. 


The ruin lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark story 
even told— 

That spot, the hues Elysian 
sky and plain, 


Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
their prime; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
sweetest rhyme. 

Thy heart was river 
Without main— 

Would had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But fairest, coldest wonder. 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod 
Alas the day! 

And boots not remember 
Thy disdain— 

quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane! 


The lilies the valley, 


young graves weep, 


manuscript along with the manuscript 
Cooke’s published poems, Ballads, the 
possession Mrs. Bevan, the grand-daughter 
Philip Pendleton Cooke. 

Miss Burwell was the posthumous daughter 
William Burwell Carter Hall, which considered 
one the finest all the colonial estates the 
Valley Virginia. now owned Mr. Gerald 
Lambert. 

interesting recall Poe’s words Cooke 
letter: “It makes laugh hear you speaking 
about ‘romantic young persons’ race with 
whom the future, you will have nothing do. 
You need not attempt shake off banter off 
Romance. evil you will never get rid 
the end your days. part yourself—a por- 
tion your soul. Age will only mellow little 
and give holier tone.” Harrison, op. 
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The pansies love dally 
Where maidens 

May their bloom, beauty vying, 
Never wane, 

Where thine earthly part lying, 
Florence Vane! 


has just been good fortune 
have access short unpublished 
biography Cooke his cousin, 
John Pendleton 
biography contains several interesting 
bits information about the life the 
poet but particularly valuable be- 
cause contains poem which has 
never been published. 

The romance between Cooke and 
the lovely William Anne 
told with some detail, and allumes 
vividly the character the young 
poet. Cooke admitted Kennedy “that 
during that time lived pretty much 
altogether the stars—seldom 
ing about day, and riding moon- 
light and starlight, backwards, and 
forwards, between Mr. Burwell’s and 
his father’s, stopping sometimes for 
hours together, the banks 
cool stream, some high knoll, 
stretched out length upon the grass, 
meditating what described 
great amount nonsense—but 
among which have doubt there 
were some very good verses his en- 
chantress—the Wilyan his idolatry 
name visible this time all about 
where haunted—it being carved 
the trees around him, and rewritten 
over the doors, and about variously 
the multitudinous verses that adorned 
the walls his 

Kennedy also tells with great deal 
detail the experience Cooke had 
being treed fierce hound dog: 
will now relate little incident 
somewhat ludicrous adventure, that 
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happened Cooke when was yet 
very young—just the first flush 
his romance life—in what may 
called the green romantic condition— 
some seventeen eighteen years 
old—neither altogether boy, nor alto- 
gether man. was his unhappy fate 
treed one night about twelve 
o’clock, old, fierce and 
coon dog, that haunted around the 
Bower his fair—owned some 
the servants there who were fond 
sport. Philip was the habit mount- 
ing his fiery black horse named Rein- 
deer, and ride across country the 
home the maiden fair, whom 
worshipped his young romantic af- 
fection. What glowing thoughts, all 
crowded his tumultuous soul upon 
these night rides the mistress his 
young wild heart. Thus all alone, and 
full the dreams his boyish love, 
would haunt mid-night the home 
where slept the lady his romance. 
And happened that one night old 
Hector was home—his master, old 
Cock-eye Ned, not having taken the 
forest that night search his usual 
game, although the night was fine 
one for the purpose. fierce, truculent 
old savage was old Hector his na- 
ture, and respector persons all 
the night. And came lay 
listless mood’ little, 
that was denied his usual roaming 
the forest, espied something 
moving about the dim shadows 
the grove, which straightway with all 
the impetuosity his fierce nature, 
made ferocious attack upon.” The 
young lover took refuge the nearest 
tree, and finally had rescued, 
much the discomfiture thé young 
Romeo. 
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Cooke chiefly remembered 
writer ballads, and especially 
interesting find additional ballad 
which wrote but never published. 
The story told with great complete- 
ness, each line developing its part 
the story. The cadence the verse 
delightfully harmonious upon the ear: 


THE BALLAD COUNT 
HERMAN 


Count Herman, Count Herman, 
Take charger and ride; 
For the robber 
Hath stolen thy bride. 
saw him but now, 
And the falsehearted lady 
Rode fast his rein, 


Count Herman hath mounted 
His trusty black 

And called the Virgin 
His errand speed. 

And with neigh the winds 
And with hoof the hills, 

The charger hath answered 
His master’s stern will. 


Through the paths the forest, 
Over rock, over sod, 
Over brake and moor— 
The haughty Count Herman 
Rode fast and alone, 
his weary ear gathered 
The rush the Rhone. 


vale the Rhone, 
When the vine and the wild rose 
Had sunk with the sun 
Into charmed repose, 
The robber knelt low 
the bride the Lord, 
And soothed her fierce sorrow 
With wile and with word. 


Oh, sweet were thy whispers 
Thou robber 
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Young king the Viol 
And Lord the Lay! 
The grief the Lady 
turned into joy, 
And she stoops her soft cheek 
the beautiful boy, 


One hour—another, 

The lovers saw pass— 
Their roof the wild vine 

And their couch the soft grass. 
But the shadowy wings 

the third fleeting hour, 
Bore the tramp steed, 

their love-haunted bower. 


struggle anguish, 
cry and moan; 

plunge that scarce troubled 
The breast the Rhone 

May solve the dark riddle 
When ever again, 

Met the robber and lady 


may hear the truth sung 
the old Madrigals 
How the moody Count Herman 
Passed back his halls. 
And how the false lady 
Pined dreary and lone 
convent high-perched 
crag the Rhone. 


Cooke’s poetry full feeling and 
beauty, and his poems are perfect ex- 
amples the work real Virginia 
dilettante who loved poetry but lacked 
the urge use the pumice stone. The 
poems embody forms that fill with 
delight, they represent charmingly 
the mind the splendors the scenery 
nature; they contain many passages 
heroic fire; and they show knowl- 
edge human nature descriptions 
the actions and passions men 
strong and impassioned character. The 
versification graceful and easy—in 


Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 680. 
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the main, flowing and harmonious, 
The thought they contain that the 
scholar, man sense. The language 
well chosen, well studied, and 
scholarly propriety, 
They contain also rigorous and fer- 
vent expression feeling, manly and 
finely natural, far apart from the sick- 
and pallid sentimentality that per- 
vaded good deal all literature 
his time. 

The story his short life 
excellent example misspent life. 
The poet was forced prepare him- 
self for the career lawyer, and ac- 
quitted himself neither activity 
well his ability deserved. 1846 
fought vainly check the lethargy 
that was choking his poetry: 

“So have passed five, six, seven, 
eight years, and now striving 
after long disuse literary veins 
get the rubbish idle habits away 
and work them again. fruit trees, 
rose bushes, poultry, guns, fishing 
tackle, good hard-riding friends, 
long-necked bottle sideboard, 
occasional client, etc., etc., make 
little difficult get from the real into 
the clouds again. requires resolute 
habit self-concentration enable 
man shut out these and all such real 
concerns, and give himself warmly 
the nobler and more tender sort 
writing—and slowly acquiring 

Cooke belonged family that had 
long been famous the Virginia bar, 
and many his friends had scant 
sympathy for his following the Muse. 
Although answers spiritedly the 
suggestion that abandon poetry, and 
devote all his attention the law, 
easy see that such criticism would 
dull somewhat his poetic enthusiasm: 
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“What you think good 
friend mine, most valuable and 
worthy, and hard-riding one, saying 
gravely short time ago, 
wouldn’t waste time dammed 
thing like poetry; you might make 
yourself, with all your sense and judg- 
ment, useful man 
neighborhood disputes and 
You have much chance with such 
people, dolphin would have, 
one his darts pitched amongst 
the machinery mill. ‘Philosophy 
would clip angel’s wings,’ Keats 
says, and pompous dullness would 
the same. But these very persons 
have been talking about, are always 
ready, when the world generally has 
awarded the honors 
authorship any our mad tribe, 
come and confirm the award, and 
buy, not read, the popular book. 
And they are not wholly without 
their uses this world. But woe 
him who seeks climb among them. 
author must avoid them until 
mounted the platform, and can look 
down them ashamed show their 
dullness keeping their their 
pockets, whilst the rest the world 
are taking theirs out give money, 
applaud with. wasting let- 
ters with these people, but for fear 
that you may think chagrined 
and cut what abuse them for, 
must say that they suit one-half 
character, moods and pursuits, being 
good kindly men, rare table com- 
panions, many them great field 
sports, and most them rather defi- 
cient letters and mind: and that 
every-day sense the words, love 


Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 681. 
Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 683. 
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But the ideal scheme his life, 
abandon poetry forty and follow 
the world manifest any 
disposition hear utterances, 
will abundantly gratified. 
thirty: until forty literature shall 
calling—avoiding, however, 
rely upon pecuniarily—then (after 
politics will sequitur.” 

letter his publishers asking 
informed the renumeration 
from writing, shows vividly his enthu- 
siasm for poetry: 

have moderate and sure support 
for family. But must add (or 
forego some two 
three hundred dollars per annum 
ordinary means. might easily 
make this profession, which 
have deserted neglected, but 
detest the law. the other hand, 
love the fever-fits composition. The 
music rhythm coming from God 
knows where, like the airy melody 
the Tempest, tingles pleasantly 
veins and fingers; like build the 
verse cautiously, but with the excite- 
ment rapid writer, which reign 
and check; and then, both know 
how glorious make the gallant 
dash, and round off the stanza with the 
sonorous couplet, wit with some 
rhyme natural its place leaf 
tree, but separated from its mate 
that peeps down over the inky 
ends many intervening 
This unepistolary sentence has consid- 
erably fatigued me. was saying, 
about say, that would obliged 
you for information the profit- 
ableness writing for 

Possibly the criticisms some his 
friends encouraged habit procras- 
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tination, which admitted “is 
poison very marrow. Moreover, 
since ‘the first whisperings the 
whole heart has been the 
woods and the waters—every rising 
sun that could seen, have seen, and 
never came from sport until 
too much used more than 
adopt this epitaph Sardanapalus: 
drink, etc.? Moreover, Mr. 


Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 684. 


Kennedy and others were poking 
the ribs eternally about poems, 
and was driven the labor finish- 
ing them. groaned and did it, and 
sent them Griswold (editor 
Graham), and have left the task 
carrying them through the press 
him: and only lie passive, saying with 
Don Juan (in the slave market 
Adrianople, some other place) 
‘would God somebody would buy 


One thread does not make rope. 


narrow-minded man resembles frog well. 


Bend your neck the eaves are low. 


Don’t put two saddles one horse. 


talk much and arrive nowhere the same climbing tree catch fish. 
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Rarely does one find educational 
magazines references general pe- 
riodicals although articles interest 
educators and parents are not infre- 
quent such magazines Harpers 
Monthly, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
American Mercury and Scribners. 
Nation and The New Republic often 
discuss educational problems. Neces- 
sarily untechnical these general treat- 
ments subjects bearing upon various 
phases educational aims, content, 
method, and support reflect opinions 
educators and laymen alike. 
clear that the editors these publica- 
tions respond widespread demands 
for such articles. Few laymen read pro- 
fessional educational journals (one 
might add that few educators and 
teachers read them) nevertheless, the 
public interested education. The 
New York Times, The Herald Trib- 
une, The Sun (all them New York 
dailies) devote many pages educa- 
tional news and discussions within the 
field education. For several years 
Kadelpian Review contained brief 
reviews articles general maga- 
zines bearing public and higher 
education, and this practice will con- 
There seems value recognizing 
that such articles reach large reading 
public and that they contribute “the 
climate opinion” which, soon late, 
affects the public’s attitude toward the 
nation’s schools. And likely that 
editors educational journals can 
learn not little from the editorial 
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policies the general magazines, 
they “slicks” “pulps”. 

Important trends may observed 
among the general magazines. Several 
them are now appearing new for- 
mats. Some time ago Harpers enlarged 
its page size. Scribners became pulpish 
for while with format wholly out- 
side the Scribner tradition. Today 
appears again recostumed format 
that commands admiration for its ar- 
tistic design and stimulating content. 
now distinctly “slick”. The Ameri- 
can Mercury, having lost its verve 
with the departure 
Mencken its unique editor, now 
joins the pocket-size class. During the 
past summer The Atlantic Monthly 
published three installments detec- 
tive story, and now issues pamphlet 
form selections from its featured arti- 
cles together with announcements 
forthcoming content—all for ten 
cents! Numerous digests are trying 
compete with The Digest. 
(which many educators and 
teachers now crowns itself 
with Coronet, the first number 
which marks indeed America’s 
most beautiful magazine. Life, Amer- 
ica’s distinguished vehicle humor, 
says farewell with its present Novem- 
ber issue and has now become exclu- 
sively pictorial. Some its outstand- 

ing features will incorporated the 
enlarged Judge which thus falls heir 
aristocratic heritage. 

degree the general magazines 
have influenced educational periodi- 
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cals may seen Educational 
Digest and Building America. 

the midst these developments 
Forum makes its 
appearance. continuation The Ka- 
delpian Review the quarterly now 
designed general literary educa- 
tional magazine open discussions 
topics interest educators and lay- 
man alike. Careful attention has been 
given the new format. Some the 
features its predecessor are retained. 
significant addition the editorial 
board, several members which have 
already given important counsel. Each 
succeeding issue, believed, will of- 
fer the reader wide variety discus- 
sions, timely and thought-provoking, 
men and women eminent their 
respective fields interest. 

customary make inquiry con- 
cerning magazine’s editorial policy. 
sense vehicle propaganda. seeks 
provide opportunity for the discus- 
sion topics broadly educational and 
cultural. particular 
theory education the magazine will 
view critically all educational theories, 
and welcome its pages representa- 
tives widely differing points view. 
medium exposition and inter- 
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not yesterday. ourselves change. How then can our 


pretation the magazine, hoped, 
may instrumental penetrating the 
fog misunderstanding that envelops 
educational thought here and abroad. 
The need such exposition, interpre- 
tation, and evaluation acute. Educa- 
tors find themselves enlisted pro- 
fessional civil war which really 
conflict accents. Teachers are be- 
wildered, restless, and often cynical. 
Parents and citizens general are 
less disturbed. The great imperative 
the hour illumination mean- 
ings. Terms must scrupulously de- 
fined, values must studied the 
light comprehensive experience. 
all editors know the first issues 
new format are experimental. 
Doubtless Forum 
will not appear smoothly ironed the 
beginning. Constructive criticism will 
know, however, that already many dis- 
tinguished writers have promised 
contribute its pages. From many 
quarters have come hearty endorse- 
ment the magazine literary ex- 
ponent educational aims and prob- 
lems. Upon the completion the 
present volume readers will see the 
editorial policy more fully revealed. 


works and thoughts, they are always the fittest, continue 
always the same. Change indeed, painful, yet ever and 


memory have its force and worth, also has 
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Being the Life and 
History the King the Norfolk 
Poachers Himself. Edited Lilias 
Rider Haggard. 182 pp. Dutton 
and Co. $3.50. 


binding well contents this book has 
the tang the open country. The author, for 
evident reasons, anonymous, has told his story 
through second party. Quaint, rugged, shrewd, 
the King the Poachers Norfolk, England, 
tells not only his day-by-day exploits his un- 
lawful pursuits, but comments understandingly 
life and its problems with simplicity which 
refreshing. The locale the story laid 
remote section the county, where for several 
generations life has not changed its essentials, 
and where still exhibits singular aloofness 
from hurried, modern “desirable but often night- 
mare passage progress.” The author’s editor, 
who himself has experienced the same scenes, finds 
the book authentic picture localities such 
this, and the simple rural life remote 
area which now rapidly being changed (if not 
spoiled) the rushing tempo modern life. 

The narratives recounted were written the 
author penny-exercise book, given farm- 
er’s wife, and finally, having come into the editor’s 
hands, were set forth the present volume. There 
are many ballads the old days, some not before 
recorded any collection. The illustrations, 
Edward Seago, more than adorn the text, 
they form integral part it. The language 
the quaint old style commonly used genera- 
tions ago. The arrangement the editor’s, the 
author having recorded his memories they came 
him, without definite logical arrangement. 
man, uncommonly recounted. 

Among the people witchcraft and charms held 
full sway. member the family died the 
bees were told; mistletoe was used cure for 
whooping cough; pig’s foot carried the 
pocket, potato, piece sulphur was sure 
drive away rheumatism; the blade knife 
was driven into the door posts protection against 
witches; seed was sown and fowls were set 
the moon. naturalist and out-of-doors man 
the poacher learned the ways nature—of vipers, 
hedgehogs, stoats, weasels, owls, jays, otters, moles 
and rats—and sets down his observations their 
behavior with uncommon insight. writes 
snares and how make them, the training 
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hunting dogs, nets catch partridges and 
pheasants, seines for catching the fish. Having 
been fined and having served several terms jails 
and prisons writes his experiences, and re- 
cords his reflections upon the penal system. For 
time had position Keeper for the owner 
estate that saw poaching from the other 
side. And one time even led movement 
restore the rentals, which had been mysteriously 
withheld, the poor whom they justly be- 
longed. 

the age seventy, awaiting the “last Roll 
Call,” finds satisfaction the fact, that, while, 
like Robin Hood robbed the rich (although 
did not give the poor), never raided hen 
roost nor took any but common property. His 
notion was that game was much his any one’s 
else, for “Did not God say that gave all the 
beasts and birds for the use man, not the rich 
alone, and the green herbs for the healing the 
nation?” Though his philosophy led him con- 
flict with the law feels satisfaction his 
life, and thinks that, had his life live 
over again, would still poacher. 

This book the out-of-doors. un- 
usual its point view and its method 
treatment. has adventure, homely philosophy, 
and humor. Lovers the open country and 
nature will revel the original and unusual nar- 
rative. 


ECONOMICS 


Economic Essays Honor WESLEY 
dents the Occasion His Sixtieth 
Birthday. pp. 

Perhaps subject has been more compelling 
interest during the “depression” days than eco- 
nomics. There has been supreme faith that some 
way other study economic laws would 
reveal the “Open Sesame” continued prosperity 
and well-being. But often the economics prescribed 
was little more than wishful thinking about the 
problems involved. Amid plethora panaceas 
refreshing pause and read volume written 
authorities their respective fields, and one 
which bears the stamp modern scholarship. 

Mr. Mitchell’s sixtieth birthday group 
eminent economists pay their tribute their 
former teacher means the highest token 
regard, namely, proof instructional en- 
deavors had resulted scholarly endeavor, and 
that the frontiers accurate knowledge are being 
pushed forward his students, The group are 
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now prominent their field such prominent 
institutions Columbia, Rutgers, University 
Chicago, Yale, Howard, Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity Stockholm, and the University Bir- 
mingham (England), well such research 
institutions the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
New York State Board Housing, the National 
Bureau Economic Research, and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

Many the persistent problems the day 
are encompassed, including among others, low- 
rental housing, collective bargaining, cycles resi- 
dential construction, purchasing power the 
masses and business depressions, the Marxian right 
the whole product, capital goods they affect 
the business cycle, urban decentralization, economic 
planning, the changing structure economic 
life, the middle class economic development, 
overcapacity, internal migrations, and plateaus 
prosperity and plains depression. Taken to- 
gether they form rather well-rounded outline 
current discussion and thinking the economic 
field. 

The collection brings together, condensed 
and simplified form, the main trends and subjects 
interest the present situation. The sections 
are uniformly well-written with clarity which, 
even the layman and amateur the field, 
refreshing. Though addressed primarily pro- 
fessional economists the treatment non-technical 
except for dicussion problems the index- 
number theory. 


EDUCATION 


the Committee Correlation the 
National Council Teachers English 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Chairman. Eng- 
lish Monograph No. National Coun- 
cil Teachers English. 326 pp. 
Appleton-Century Co. $2.00. 


which have appeared recent years, that repre- 
sents enormous labor conscientious students 
educational problems, and veritable treasure 
chest material which alert teachers should have 
within easy reach. One impressed, however, with 
the problems that surround the application the 
contents. However deeply one may believe cor- 
relation, fusion integration (the present report 
uses all three these terms) the practical out- 
come such treatments subject material must 
depend upon resources reading matter. The 
typical high school one hundred pupils 
small and poor district can not supply what com- 
prehensive correlation demands. pages 150 and 
151 the report, for example, are suggestions 
that the main lie beyond the possibilities the 
typical, small high school. Another problem cen- 
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ters the equipment teachers such schools, 
Who sufficient unto the adoption even 
modicum the content this report, small 
communities? And small here meant small 
cities well rural areas. What has just been 
said not intended criticism the quality 
the report itself. its recommendations could 
adopted and fully realized the high schools 
would enjoy new renaissance. fact the report 
too good! ideal that will doubtless 
enthroned among the dowager ideals curric- 
ulum construction and devotedly studied 
dreamful teachers English some dust- 
shrouded English seminar. Only this 
ing more. The same regretful comment must 
made most not all current efforts enrich 
and integrate the curriculum. One the major 
problems public education how develop 
adequate libraries, sufficient time for the pupils 
use them, efficient librarians and teachers gear 
and run them, and, not least importance, ample 
space for stacks and reading room both the 
central library and the class-room branches. 

study the Report itself yields deep satis- 
faction. The theory correlation clearly ex- 
pounded. Numerous directions experienced 
teachers are made available. Excellent reading lists 
abound. the Appendices entitled Many- 
Colored Dome Life” are detailed statements 
experts variety fields: Robert Millikan 
Physics, Raymond Pearl Biology, Charles 
Beard History, Ralph Barton Perry Philos- 
ophy, Ralph Adams Cram Architecture and 
Daniel Gregory Mason Music, mention only 
few. The book whole deserves central 
place courses the education teachers, Its 
vision seems utopian but certainly its point 
view wherever adopted will reveal new meanings, 
and establish literature the medium through 
which all subjects the program may seen 
related expressions culture. the National 
Council could see its way clear supplementary 
report concerned with the small high school 
less populous areas such report would probably 
more influential than the present 


AMERICAN LIFE AND THE SCHOOL CuR- 
RICULUM. Harold Rugg. 471 pp. 
Ginn and Company. 


For sixteen years the author has set himself 
the task portraying the industrial-democratic 
scene, and interpreting terms education. 
this volume brings together synopsis all 
his former works and gives “full-length treat- 
ment the problems American Life and Cul- 
ture.” sees America the beginning 
new age, the “Great Transition.” Believing 
does collectivist program for the future, 
sets forth the pronouncement that government 
democracy education, This Aristotle’s 
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sketchy outline Book develops the main 
trends the Industrial society which the lead- 
ing nations are now involved. The importation 
European ideas and the resultant psychology 
the American mind form the basis for under- 
standing our modern society. The schools the 
machine age are seen mechanized and formal- 
ized replicas our industrial life. the period 
just ending, although many schools sensed that 
something was lacking, rearrangement and “tink- 
ering” rather than fundamental reconstruction 
were resorted bring the schools tune with 
the responsibilities modern times. Much more 
demanded. 

common with substantial and vocal group, 
who believe that the present dislocation not 
merely the result the financial depression, but 
fundamentals life itself, and who are certain 
that our social structure must very much dif- 
ferent the future, with schools radically re- 
organized, pattern presented for education 
will exist the “New Social Order.” Con- 
tinuing the theme presented former book, 
the author pleads for the “child-centered school,” 
although here the social implications are not, 
the same extent, overlooked. 

The interpretation freedom, posited some 
years ago prominent group educators 
America, cannot supported the author. The 
doctrine “indoctrination” frankly accepted, 
but the result the influence face-to-face 
groups, the agencies and the 
climate opinion which surround the person. 
regimented economy, such found some 
present-day European countries, unthinkable 
democratic America, where the way “demo- 
cratic consent” through exchange opinion must 
the favored method. Instead new society 
designed advance, Mr. Rugg would have con- 
troversial issues taught schools, basis for 
formulating the pattern. insists that the dis- 
puted areas are the exact points which one 
learns act intelligently amidst the changing 
scene which controversy and contradictory and 
confused opinion are the usual pattern events. 
The educator then, not one who will “change 
the social order,” but one who will lead the 
study society. must make scientific study 
society possible, and must build the school 
curriculum about the discussion controversial 
Among the concepts accepted the author’s 
discussion are the new organismic psychology, the 
activity school, the integrated curriculum, creative 
expression, and the “school life.” 

The viewpoint the treatment decidedly 
liberal tone. There excellent bibliography 
modern books supporting the theses which are 
proposed. the whole good summary 
the general point view course entitled 
Fundamentals Education which has been pre- 
sented group faculty members Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. synopsis the 
author’s own previous work, and clear and 
comprehensive exposition the tenets in- 
fluential group modern educators, the volume 
will valuable for all who are groping towards 
revised curriculum which will meet the needs 
the modified structure society which are 
now living. One does not need agree with all 
the positions taken receive great stimulus from 
reading the book; fact, disagreement and re- 
buttal some the views presented may 
fully stimulating ready acceptance them. 


EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION 
TEACHING TEAM Eliza- 
beth Rogers. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University Contributions Edu- 
cation, No. 680. Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


pp. $1.60. 

The author this doctoral thesis here re- 
ports “an attempt substitute for the trial and 
error process practical contribution the science 
physical education the presentation ob- 
jective evidence the effectiveness certain 
methods teaching selected group team 
games.” The study has its roots the issue: scrim- 
mage vs. technique. Should there frequent 
scrimmage and little practice techniques, 
the opposite? Which more effective the long 
run, the empirical approach the scientific? 
The present study based experiments the 
elementary school, alone. Three methods teach- 
ing were evaluated experimentally: (1) playing 
the game without practice any game techniques, 
(2) practicing isolated game techniques for 
per cent the class period and playing the game 
for only per cent the time, and (3) practic- 
ing the game techniques relation felt need 
for improving skill those techniques while play- 
ing the game. The results the study support the 
conclusion that the third these methods most 
effective the seven elementary schools Cleve- 
land with eight special teachers physical educa- 
tion and approximately six hundred fifth and 
sixth grade boys, and six public elementary schools 
Lakewood, Ohio, with six classroom teachers 
and approximately five hundred fifth and sixth 
grade boys, used subjects. 

The author calls this method “common 
sense appeal” and adds, “the procedure de- 
veloping need for improving skills, planning for 
and carrying out practice those skills for which 
pupils feel need and then putting them back 
into the game (fo test the worth the practice 
well make better game) seems bear 
resemblance Dewey’s analysis reflective 
thought and the familiar laws learning-readi- 
ness, exercise and important inference 
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seems justified the results the study, 
namely, that general methods are more effective 
than special methods. “It would seem, then, that 
special methods courses could eliminated from 
the curriculum for the education teachers with- 
out significant loss the entrant Where 
teachers express preference for special methods 
courses (as shown the Carnegie Foundation 
Study) this choice may well due apathy 
toward making the necessary applications par- 
ticular situations. high per cent teachers 
seek “how it” courses, rather than courses 
theory. One may add that one the major 
needs current programs teacher education 
thorough-going course educational theory di- 
vided into two sections, one preceding student 
teaching, the other following, thus giving the stu- 
dent both preview and review, checked practice. 
The present study, would seem, has significant 
implications for educational method all fields 
learning. 


Charles Judd. 206 pp. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 


Although small compass this report 
studies sponsored The Carnegie Corporation 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment Teaching deserves place among the few 
highly significant contributions education 
recent years. Devoted reports “of studies which 
throw some light the nature the more ad- 
vanced forms thinking and the effectiveness 
futility the educational methods employed 
the endeavor cultivate these forms think- 
ing” the book presents data bearing “The Re- 
lation between Recall and Higher Mental Proc- 
esses” (by Ralph Tyler), “Language and Re- 
lational Thinking,” “The Number System and 
Symbolic Thinking,” “Algebra, System Ab- 
stract Processes” (by Ernest Breslich), “The 
Content Secondary-School Courses the Nat- 
ural Sciences Revealed Analysis Text- 
books” (by MacAllister), “Results Tests 
Scientific Thinking,” “Learning Acquisition 
Specific Items Experience and Organiza- 
tion Experience,” followed closing chap- 
ter “Applications the Psychology the 
Higher Mental Processes.” Obviously contribu- 
tion educational psychology the book, likewise, 
authoritative item the bibliography 
supervised study. 

The results the several studies show that 
many students, while developing facility recall, 
did not gain corresponding facility the higher 
mental processes applying principles and draw- 
ing inferences; that progress from grade grade 
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did not reveal consistent development ability 
employ word-meanings; that not little 
the work done numbers left the pupil weak 
conceptualizing mathematics, this being true 
particularly algebra where the tendency 
rely authority particularly strong; that text- 
books the natural sciences lack (except 
few instances) guidance that stimulates thinking, 
lack that accounted for, part, the stress 
the facts science rather than situations 
that call for reasoning, analysing, 
standing the essential relationships among facts, 
The author emphasizes the need that learning 
viewed organization experience, and that the 
old “path” psychology abandoned for the 
“pattern” type. “The psychology the higher 
mental processes teaches that the end and goal 
all education the development systems 
ideas which can carried over from the situations 
which they were acquired other situations, 
Systems general ideas illuminate and clarify 
human experiences raising them the level 
abstract, generalized, conceptual understand- 
ing.” 

Professor Judd aware that his data are com- 
paratively meager, for little investigation has been 
attempted this field. The data available clearly 
support the often repeated criticism that public 
and higher education does not foster synthesis. 
The curriculum rule aggregate frag- 
ments knowledge the synthetic meaning 
which the pupils not understand. This criticism 
does not imply the need units opposed 
subjects. Within each learning situation there 
need generalization conceptualizing. Mem- 
orization and mere reading words continue 
the prevailing method learning most 
schools. The author well says that the difficulties 
which the supervised-study movement encoun- 
tered were and are explained the fact that 
“teachers not know how guide pupils 
their study because they are ignorant the most 
economical and most effective methods learn- 
ing,” and the further fact that “pupils are 
habituated methods learning which 
not lead independent thinking that they 
not readily exert themselves adopt methods 
effective intellectual procedure.” Although many 
volumes have been written “thinking” seems 
fair conclude the light the data this 
book, and the basis wide empirical observa- 
tion that American children are not being taught 
think and that certain fields thinking not 
desired supporters the schools. Thinking 
hard work; often may dangerous. requires 
time but American schools there time for 
the long exposure. Our method the snap-shot. 
Professor Judd has given few facts. The all- 
important question is: what will, can, educators 
with them? 
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EpUCATION FoR Harry 
Rivlin. 419 pp. Appleton-Century 


Co. $2.25. 


The important development known mental 
hygiene has evolved through psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry significant literature which are 
described various techniques for treating the many 
forms psychoses and neuroses discovered 
these forms applied psychology. Valuable 
are the contributions the field mental hygiene 
unfortunate that problem cases are widely 
considered bordering some form insanity. 
the present volume the author presents the true 
educational significance mental hygiene “an 
attitude and point view that should influence 
everything the teacher does professionally: her 
method asking questions well her manner 
accepting answers; the procedure followed 
administering tests and that governing her super- 
vision playground activities; the appeals 
which she stimulates the pupil’s desire partici- 
pate classroom activities and the measures 
which she resorts bring the unruly into line; her 
attitude toward the asocial child, such the 
young thief the bully, and that toward the 
unsocial pupil whose timidity prevents him from 
mingling with others.” Professor Rivlin confines 
his discussions the positive phases mental 
hygiene, and offers rich assortment pro- 
cedures for preventing emotional maladjustment, 
the improvement mental health, and the modi- 
fication and removal emotional disorders and 
personality defections normal pupils. not 
clinical handbook that now offered teach- 
ers and supervisors. The psychiatrist comes, 
should come, into the picture only when all other 
cures have failed, and the author’s thesis 
that the classroom prevention worth vastly 
more than later efforts cure. 

Sound and informing chapters explain many 
the problems that arise the typical class- 
room. Significant studies are reviewed and their 
findings interpreted. The teacher shown more 
than dispenser subject assignments. Teaching 
personality cultivation, but teacher can 
expected handle problem cases without know- 
ing the psychological and sociological causes and 
conditions responsible for them. The older books 
school discipline may now viewed crude 
attempts deal with problems which are now 
seen not essentially within the area ethics 
but within mental hygiene the author inter- 
prets the term. Hence this book one finds dis- 
cussions incentives and punishments. Much 
said about the conflict between school and home, 
and not little about the teacher’s own personality 
potentially actually responsible for pupil 
misconduct maladjustment. word, here 
the old field classroom management with 


new sowing and new process cultivation. The 
importance this development can not esti- 
mated too highly. Intellectual growth promoted 
the realm emotions that educational research 
faces its most problems. these can 
solved safe predict that many intellectual 
problems will either vanish more readily 
coped with. 


Essays Sir Michael 
Sadler, Burt, Spearman, et. al. 
168 pp. The Macmillan Company, Lon- 
don. shillings. 


1883 grants were made the International 
Institute Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, through the assistance the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Carnegie Foundation, for the 
study examinations England, Scotland, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. committee 
was appointed each country. The present vol- 
ume the third five volumes issued 
the English division, whom six the nine 
essays were written. 

study the English system particularly 
enlightening because the experience which this 
country has had with examinations. the leading 
essay (the longest), which traces detail the 
history the scholarship system England, Sir 
Michael Sadler makes this observation: 
scholarship system its present form dis- 
tinctive mark English education. other 
largely assisted public authorities out 
public funds. none has strong influence 
upon methods teaching and upon the course 
continuous history more than six hundred 
years and may traced back far earlier 
time.” 

While noting the need for improvement the 
volume permeated with the notion that ex- 
aminations have vital function perform. 

The first half the volume concerned with 
historical sketch the system under the title 
“The Scholarship System England 1890 and 
Some Its Developments.” Other essays develop 
the present use which made examinations. 
timely discussion Professor Burns, lecturer 
Citizenship the University Glasgow, their 
bearing upon needs the modern world, with 
changes which are necessary, are exhaustively set 
forth. The modern world different its social 
relationships, its “economic impersonal 
standards supersede the personal modern produc- 
tion; greater number people are now engaged 
distributive trades; women are taking more 
active place public affairs and the profes- 
sions. Because the new conditions, “Examina- 
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tions should provide tests competence for ful- 
filling some function the modern world” and 
must varied according the multiform de- 
mands modern life. society changes more and 
more, greater emphasis must placed upon imagi- 
nation and originality rather than upon memoriz- 
ing, and the balance between and 
originality” changed give more weight 
ability needed facing new issues. 

Mr. Cyril Burt, the University London, 
traces historically the use psychological tests. 
“The Special Place Examination,” which the 
means distribution all pupils among the 
various kinds post-primary schools, has been 
criticized for much the same reasons that objection 
has been given the Regents Examinations 
the United States, the claim being made that 
hampers teaching the lower schools. From be- 
ing merely selective test, which determines the 
pupils who shall have the advantages England’s 
limited secondary school facilities, ought be- 
come diagnostic test which will more accurately 
appraise the aptitudes and interests which fit 
pupil for more advanced education well his 
general ability. 

English teaching has been the subject much 
study and criticism England. Particularly 
aimless, the “Write Anything about Something 
for Anybody” type. section this subject 
contributed the President St. Johns College, 
Oxford. 

The final chapters the book deal with ex- 
aminations, past and present, the German 
states. 

Since examinations form large part the 
educational pabulum all countries, since they 
are admittedly need radical reform, and 
since they must shift type the social life and 
the educational philosophy change the present 
study has immense significance for future educa- 
tional administration. Interest less intense 
the United States than England. The study 
now being made the British, well other 
European countries, should throw much needed 
light upon our own educational problem. The 
volume written with characteristic English thor- 
oughness. significant feature that attention 
given the consideration examinations 
they affect life. American educational dis- 
cussion they have too often been discussed 
they were merely educational administrative 
device with little implications for extra- and 
post-school life. 


and Garrison. 599 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.80. 


Workers the field secondary education 
will find this compact volume comprehensive 
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and economically detailed survey educational 
psychology applied the problems 
ing high Organized three parts the 
first treats “Progress toward Maturity,” the 
second considers “The High School Subjects,” and 
the third reviews number items pertaining 
“Personality Development.” The authors have 
moved with clear eye among the innumerable data 
derived from more recent investigations, and have 
evolved organization material which 
lucidly presented and highly significant ad- 
ministrator and teacher alike. The chapter 
reading emphasizes, few discussions diffi- 
culties learning the secondary level, the 
pervasive and interpenetrating function reading 
practically all the subject-matter Al- 
though brief the references appreciation indi- 
cate clearer understanding this process than 
appears any other book with which the present 
reviewer familiar. the chapter mathe- 
matics the authors wisely stress the unity mathe- 
matics and deplore the usual division this field 
into arithmetic, algebra and geometry. Their 
analyses difficulties and errors should help- 
ful particularly less experienced teachers. The 
least satisfactory chapters this reviewer’s opin- 
ion are the two “English” and “Modern Lan- 
guages.” Nothing said about “general language” 
and the history words, the latter providing 
opportunity for pupils observe how “modern 
languages,” including English are closely related 
and how English and Latin may studied to- 
gether small degree. The chapters 
“Guidance, Character and Personality” are 
sketchy that one may well question their right 
place the book. and large, however, the 
authors have written valuable book. offers 
convenient form rich store information and 
supplies terse and sound interpretations the 
data presented. 


GENERAL SCIENCE Topay. Ralph 
Watkins and Ralph Bedell. Illus- 
trated. Revised Edition. 715 pp. The 
Macmillan $1.72. 


The authors have adopted organization that 
brings the contents general science into clear 
view socially vital. Fifteen units are employed, 
each given simple descriptive title, such 
“Water the Earth,” “Life the Earth,” “The 
Control Natural Forces,” “The Control 
Light,” “How Manage Keep Alive.” Each 
unit contains one more chapters and intro- 
duced preview entitled “What You May 
Expect Find this Unit” and boxed state- 
ment “Problems that this Unit Will Help You 
Solve.” Following most the chapters are sec- 
tions “Things Do,” “Other Things Do,” 
“Unit-Organizing “Facts and Prin- 
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ciples You Should Remember” and Reference 
List entitled, “You Will Want Read Some 
These.” Clearly printed and wisely illustrated the 
book model text its field written the 
language pupils, intimate style and lucid 
special importance are the numer- 
ous provisions for the pupils think with 
facts. The book not mere survey 
knowledge but clear and vital guide under- 
standing this knowledge through the pupil’s 
own generalization and application. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 
Kelty. 694 pp. Ginn and Company. 
$2.40. 

Though the present volume based 
former book the same general character written 
this author real sense new book, 
because much had been modified, either ad- 
dition omission, that all intents and pur- 
poses supersedes the one written seven years 
ago. 

Several introductory chapters explain the gen- 
eral philosophy and theory education which 
underlies courses history. The reader warned 
not expect too much from the mere introduc- 
tion social science into the eclectic 
among the different schools thought represented 
social science teachers, the author believes that 
both the integrationists and subject-matter special- 
ists may have worthy arguments favor their 
respective position, each trying reach the same 
general goal. The unit plan, variant it, 
seems desirable teaching technique, although 
there decided similarity between subject-unit 
and integrated treatment. Such moot points 
workbooks, discussion methods, conversation, bio- 
graphical study, the use visual aids, the out- 
line maps are analyzed and recommendations made. 
The subject “drill” receives considerable at- 
tention, although those whose philosophy edu- 
cation consider that has function are in- 
vited omit reading the section. There 
excellent description the equipment which 
desirable for the Middle grades. 

Perhaps the portion the book which will 
most immediately useful the classroom teacher 
the more than five hundred pages which explain 
detail how specific topics may taught. 
detailed guide for teaching each unit chapter 
the curriculum. Each unit sub-divided into 
number smaller Thus, the unit 
requires six weeks time, the story requires only 
one. each story detailed suggestions are made 
under the following topics: conversational ap- 
proach; reading and study (with bibliography 
consisting textbooks and extensive readings) 
discussion; multisensory aids; general activities; 
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drill games; and testing. Each unit closes with 
series tests (tests place, time, persons, his- 
torical terms and comprehension). Because all 
this material specifically listed and organized, 
the teacher saved immense amount time. 
Rarely guide-book furnished which has such 
encyclopaedic wealth detail. reference 
book for teachers well furnishing guid- 
ance for them teaching superb. 


George Paul Butler and Associates, 
pp. Prentice-Hall. $1.75. 


The authors state that the criterion followed 
making each selection the book was the value 
the story essay the students. Applying the 
principle variety and simplicity, principle 
urged Sir Thomas Eliot, Roger Ascham and 
John Milton, the book aims not only 
collection qualitative writings but help where- 
students may learn read with speed and 
comprehension. Hence each the two sections 
(“Stories” and “Essays”) preceded directions 
for reading and each selection followed di- 
rective study Biographical and inter- 
pretive editorial notes accompany each story and 
essay. The book, therefore, not mere com- 
pilation college reading material but distinc- 
tively reader’s guide that helpful not only 
appreciating the selections themselves, but re- 
acting reading general. addition the au- 
thors give instructions teachers and students 
and bibliographies for both groups. the main 
the treatment records the usual method in- 
struction literature, and the book, therefore, 
ready tool for teaching such type. our 
belief, however, that this not the method par 
excellence for developing appreciation litera- 
ture. academic, doubt necessarily so, but 
not vital realistic. The usual reader does not, 
probably need not, react his reading the 
manner suggested the questions. Within its 
limits the book can recommended, but there 
remains the need for wholly different type 
guidance, one that will quicken deep desire 
for reading one the arts leisure. 


History Review Book. 
Loretan and Landman. 204 pp. 
The Review Book Co. 68c. 


Built upon the principles unit organization, 
visualization, current events, cultural progress, and 
designed, specifically, for students aiming take 
Regents and College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions the authors this review book, one them 
instructor History the Witt Clinton High 
School and the other member the History 
Department the College the City New 
York, have prepared very helpful summary 
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the salient material modern history. Typo- 
graphically and pictorially the book worthy 
addition the series Review Books now be- 
ing issued. The book contains Classified Bibliog- 
raphy, Index, and Specimen Examinations given 
1933, 1935, and 1936. Until some genius ar- 
rives devise more adequate measures fitness 
for promotion entrance upon advanced studies 
examinations must accepted and coped with 
well present intelligence permits. aid 
the many young people who seek educational op- 
portunities book such this, written simply, 
concisely and lucidly, published inexpensively and 
administratively reliable, may considered es- 
sential. The service can render far-reaching. 
Moreover, the layman who seeks promote his 
own education will find valuable aid. 


SCHOOL AND PARENT 
diaevsky and Patty Smith Hill. 265 pp. 
Illustrated. Dutton and Co. $2.50. 


One the evils attending present discussions 
social philosophers the attitude 
toward people whose ideology the opponents at- 
tack. Extremists are likely believe that their 
fellow proponents are saints and their opponents, 
devils. some people anything Russian today 
means world salvation; others Russia synony- 
mous with world enslavement. The little word 
“red” has attained the connotation revolution 
and blood. But the rose red and there noth- 
ing lovelier than the soft blush baby’s cheek. 
Ideologies often blind from seeing that man- 
kind whole driven the same hungers 
and that certain desires are dominant the world 
over. One these common traits the protection 
infants and mothers. The western code com- 
mands: women and children first; Russia today 
the code demands: infants and mothers first. The 
difference runs deep. Enlightened America has 
special transportation equipment for mothers and 
children; Russia has. And the book before 
the hundred illustrations and detailed descriptions 
can leave doubt that Soviet Russia guarding 
the life her people the source. 

special interest this book are the de- 
scriptions the “creches” boarding institu- 
tions whose two-fold objective “to liberate wom- 
from the care for her children while she 
working studying and enable her take 
part the social and political life the coun- 
try; and give children communist educa- 
tional foundation.” These institutions have multi- 
plied rapidly that 1935 there were nearly 
million operation with additional five and 
half million open rural areas during the sum- 
mer. these creches infants and young children 
are given physical and mental supervision. Each 
creche has council composed teachers, parents, 
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and representatives from the workers’ committee 
the communist unit the plant and its 
en’s organization. The creche whole 
planned meet the needs the working mother 
and her child. Some the creches operate twen- 
ty-four hours daily; others have two three 
shifts, others are called Long Day creches. These 
schedules simply mean that the mother works 
day she may leave her child the creche 
for this work period; she works night, she 
may the same, and on. There always 
creche open coordinate with the mother’s 
schedule work factory elsewhere. Every 
conceivable attention given these children 
trained caretakers. Here, then, the nursery school 
fulfilling paramount need nation’s life, 

The book describes rich detail the practices 
these nursery schools. One may study photo- 
graphs shower baths, babies asleep baskets, 
excursions piggery, infants sitting and play- 
ing specially adapted tables, babies work 
and children gathering strawberries, musical work 
with nurslings, tables for babies’ meals, many kinds 
play apparatus, toys, exhibits for children, 
etc. Drawings are provided for those who are in- 
terested making similar equipment elsewhere. 
word here hand-book nursery educa- 
tion that can used guide the world over. 
copious bibliography takes the reader far afield. 

addition the foregoing the book throws 
light Soviet Russia’s attitude toward marriage, 
family life, birth control, illegitimate children, 
and education general. revealing con- 
tribution and far more effective toward under- 
standing this phase the Soviet than many 
learned expositions Marxism. 


390 pp. The Macmillan Co. $1.40. 


Two principles underlie the organization this 
pupil text guidance: (1) description voca- 
tional opportunities and (2) correlation such 
material with other subjects the curriculum 
the end that the pupil may understand the 
meaning the respective vocations the light 
cultural development, general education and so- 
cial attitudes. Thus the book contains not little 
history and activities English composition. The 
range content wide including earth occupa- 
tions (agriculture, fishing, commerce 
(sealing, office work, transportation, communica- 
tion, banking) and building; and 
such professions engineering, law, social service, 
religion, health, education, the fine arts, Four 
chapters contain vitalized descriptions the 
origin, organization, function government, and 
how one may become worker this field. The 
book closes with excellent counselling leisure 
time living, how prepare for occupational “ad- 
ventures,” how get started and what standards 
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adopt. Three sections are special value the 
teacher: “Leads for Source Material,” “Sugges- 
tions for Reports,” and Bibliography. The book 
well indexed. Copiously illustrated and effectively 
planned text the book also rich source 
information, entertainingly written and soundly 
pedagogical, The author has made significant 
contribution field that has long needed 
textbook this kind. 


FOR 
TION TEACHERS. Obed Jalmar 
Williamson, 185 pp. Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $1.85. 

the whole realm education there de- 
cided drift away from the emphasis upon the 
minutiae education and towards the fundamen- 
tal principles. This doubt results from the re- 
examination which have been forced make 
age confused standards government, 
economic life, political theory, and educational 
endeavors. Principles, underlying philosophies, 
search for firm and stable groundwork and 
framework, and the notion that essential reforma- 
tion must made our elemental conceptions 
have aroused interest the essentially theoreti- 
cal, and have caused reaction against the nar- 
rowly, minutely, constructed 
points view. And the study which the 
author has made most timely and valuable. 

About one-half the ample volume con- 
cerned with study the development 
courses general educational theory. Begin- 
ning with the pioneer and yet humble work 
Rev. Hall, the founder the first normal 
school America, the widening scope the 
subject depicted through whole prophetic 
line educational reformers—David Page, 
Sheldon, Edward Brooks, Francis 
Parker, William Harris, Stanley Hall, 
Charles DeGarmo, Frank and Charles McMur- 
ry, William Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode, and John 
Dewey being among them. The threads influ- 
ence are unraveled, including the practical 
moralizing aims the earliest period, the Pesta- 
lozzian strain made known Sheldon, the He- 
gelian dualism Harris, the Herbartianism 
DeGarmo and the McMurrys, the Pragmatism 
William James and John Dewey. 

The present stage seen one confusion 
which demands fundamental reorganization 
point view, which the author means adop- 
tion the position the group 
known Progressive educators. has analyzed 
the points view present-day teachers 
theoretical courses normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges, has studied the educational equip- 
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ment which they have (and which finds woe- 
fully lacking), and has examined their social 
points view the use Harper’s Social 
Study. 

concludes that there great need for 
philosophy education which would based 
upon study the American democracy, and 
which might lead social and economic recon- 
struction, and which the school will play 
larger than formerly. the basis for such 
philosophy suggests concrete the 
“progressive” type, well the more abstract 
volumes written Mr. Dewey. make 
practical theory, and keep workable, 
finds necessary have the theoretical courses 
closely allied with the work the training 
school the teachers college, and with the 
work teachers-in-service. 

threads the historical skein are painstakingly 
traced. makes distinct contribution the 
literature present day theories education. 
The suggestion can ventured that the study 
would have been even more complete, especially 
its later stages, had recognized more ade- 
quately certain points view 
which are emerging the present time, and 
which are variance with the position which 
himself has adopted. time confusion 
the whole situation philosophical thought 
needed for consideration the philosophy which 
emerging not only partial. Present 
day philosophies may need re-revision very 
short time, because they lack those elements 
which make for enduring foundation over 
relatively prolonged period. 


PHILANTHROPY AND LEARNING (With 
Papers). Frederick Paul Keppel. 175 
pp. Columbia University Press. 


Standing aloof from the academic procession 
“cultural Man’s Land,” the Secretary the 
Carnegie Corporation New York Views the 
educational scene. The book consists fifteen 
addresses varied subjects given during the last 
nine years. The title the volume drawn from 
the leading article “Philanthropy and Learn- 
ing” which was address delivered before the 
Graduate School Brown University, and which 
recounts the work which the various foundations 
are doing promoting education and research, 
utilizing the income from fund which now totals 
over $8,000,000 for this service. 

broad range subjects found. Such 
broad social problems the future the social 
movement and the implications the changing 
social order American cultural activities are 
ably analyzed. The future high school and second- 
ary school are envisioned. Such specialized sub- 
jects measuring the effects surveys, the ap- 
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preciation the arts, the work collegiate regis- 
trars, the architect and his opportunity, and the 
place oriental languages for college students 
are set forth. There excellent appreciation 
President Lowell’s work Harvard. Andrew 
Carnegie, whose work for libraries universal- 
known, celebrated “founder.” And the 
future alumni education examined. Extracts 
are given from the annual reports the 
the Carnegie Corporation for the years 1931- 
1935, setting forth the present program the 
foundation and the philosophy which 
governed. 

The book not only accounts for the stewardship 
the author administering one the leading 
foundations and trusts, but summarizes the policies 
which have been followed. any one interested 
the larger problems educational philosophy 
and administration the volume comes welcome 
revelation leading deeper appreciation the 
place which these organizations have had and still 
have promoting and diffusing learning and 
understanding. 


ACHIEVEMENT 
Herbert Hawkes, Lindquist and 
Mann, Editors. 497 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.40. 

This volume, prepared under grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation, designed help 
the million more individuals the country 
who are under the necessity preparing exami- 
nations for classes other groups, 
ticularly for those who must prepare them for 
the classrooms the schools and for the first 
two years college. 

hundred pages are allotted the general 
subjects, such the theory test construction, 
the construction tests and definition the ob- 
jectives measured. The bulk the book 
treats examinations the major subject fields: 
the social studies, the natural sciences, foreign 
languages, mathematics and English. The more 
technical subjects like agriculture, art, drawing, 
mechanical ability, clerical ability, etc., have 
been omitted. Each subject analyzed for the 
types testing most needed, and rich body 
illustrative material incorporated the book. 
lists available tests are supplied (except 
the case Latin) this being theoretical dis- 
cussion achievement examinations, rather than 
guide the use existing tests. 

final chapter the uses and abuses 
examinations worthy careful study. Many 
the traditional reasons given for examinations 
are examined critically and are found less im- 
portant than has been thought. Their “Emer- 
gent major function” connection with edu- 
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cational guidance, rather than maintaining 
standards 

This collection principles lying the 
root system examinations rather than 
manual. the belief the authors that more 
and more reliance must placed upon the 
various “test services” for the construction 
tests and that the teacher’s function, partly be- 
cause lack time for construction, must 
remain using the resources furnished co- 
operative groups, which can render her the ex- 
pert service she badly needs. 


Raleigh Schorling. 247 pp. The Ann Ar- 
bor Press. 


Teachers mathematics doubtless will de- 
lighted have this book constant vade me- 
cum, contains quotations from addresses and 
writings specialists, six chapters the “Aims, 
Principles and General Objectives Mathemat- 
ics,” six chapters “The Reform Movement 
Secondary School Mathematics,” five chapters 
“The Five Major Tasks Mathematics 
Teacher” (including problem solving, how se- 
cure and maintain interest, the new psychology 
drill), three chapters “The Techniques 
Troublesome Spots” and two “Sidelights 
the Teaching Mathematics” (The Use His- 
torical Materials and Mathematical Recreations), 
Among the features are outlines Essentials 
grades seven, eight and nine, specific directions for 
teaching particular units and sound counsel 
problem The book highly authoritative 
and altogether practical. Written well known 
authority the numerous directions here given offer 
opportunities for vitalizing field commonly de- 
preciated because its inherent difficulties are 
skillfully analyzed the teacher. Lucid exposi- 
tion, patient direction, meticulous supervision are 
imperative. Professor Schorling safe guide. 


FICTION 


Gone THE Margaret 
Mitchell. 1037 pp. The Macmillan Co. 


$3. 


those readers who like the kind book that they 
must pry themselves loose from two A.M., and 
which will eagerly snatched again the 
earliest opportunity the following day. For such 
readers the longer the book the better, and, though 
Miss Mitchell has also satisfied the requirement 
length the extent thousand-odd pages, 
reported that many those who have now 
read the book—and their number one those 
numerical phenomena that makes publishing his- 
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tory—are clamoring for more the same story. 
But the tantalizing interest what may 
the final resolution the personal relationship 
the two central characters that draws this reader- 
interest on. The book its large scope and plan 
definitely and well finished. 

Gone With the Wind tells again terms 
historical fiction the tragic story that has been 
told many times one way another, the 
story the passing the old South, but 
not just another book about the Civil War—about 
southern colonels, southern belles, southern heroes, 
and too fabulous, too glamorous life seem 
The the gallant, reckless 
men, and all the other characters one finds the 
typical romantic novel the South are here, but 
the hero this exceptional instance the black 
sheep old Charleston family who justifies his 
reprehensible conduct, according the standards 
southern gentility, the logic his own rea- 
soning, and the heroine, unconventional, way- 
ward belle who has been cut from the same pattern 
but who “had lived too long among people who 
dissembled politely not feel disturbed hearing 
her own thoughts put into words.” These two, 
Rhett Butler and Scarlett O’Hara, are the most 
completely and strongly realized characters the 
book, and the story their personal fortunes, 
played against the background the collapse 
the civilization the old South and the crucial 
years the period Reconstruction, dominant. 
Serving counterpoints this dramatic pattern 
the survival the fittest are Melanie Wilkes, 
fine lady who never had think about being one 
Scarlett did because she was one, and Ashley 
Wilkes, dreamer-dilettante and hopeless misfit after 
his world had been swept away. 

fitting the artistic purposes her story 
that the scenes Miss Mitchell’s vigorous and 
swift-moving narrative are laid the compara- 
tively new country north Georgia and the 
crude, bustling city Atlanta. Here among the 
first families the County was that Gerald 
O’Hara, belligerent, stocky little Irishman who 
had come this country with price his head, 
won his plantation, Tara, game cards, and 
later had the further extreme good fortune 
marry high-bred Coast aristocrat, great lady 
who became kind ministering angel the 
man she had married, after first disappointment 
love, and their children. “The heartbreak and 
selflessness that she would have dedicated the 
Church were devoted instead the service her 
children, her household and the man who had 
taken her out Savannah and its memories and 
had never asked any questions.” 

the three girls was Scarlett who 
was the pride and joy her father’s heart, be- 
cause she was Gerald’s own daughter, though she 
longed like the beloved Ellen. spite 
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Ellen’s and Mammy’s unremitting teachings and 
scoldings Scarlett could not made conform 
the pattern the southern gentlewoman—she 
found out early life that her own code served 
her best, and that code was simply follow the 
dictates her own impulsive nature, even when 
meant declaring her love man who was 
engaged another woman. She became preda- 
tory little female instinctively distrusting her sex 
and constantly chafing under the restraints im- 
posed code which she could not subscribe 
because the conflicting strains her blood. But 
Scarlett’s inheritance from her shrewd Irish peas- 
ant father gave her the equipment necessary 
survive the debacle the war, for along with the 
unscrupulousness and ruthlessness her were the 
other qualities the strong—courage, fortitude 
and driving determination,—and these qualities 
are magnificently exemplified Scarlett’s conduct 
during the harrowing days when Atlanta was un- 
der siege, during the wild, mad flight from the 
devastated city, and throughout the even more 
terrifying days Reconstruction when the threat 
death and worse constantly hung over her. 

For this the story the Civil War 
affected the lives those behind the lines gray 
—the lives the women, young, old, married, 
widowed and single. The women who worked for 
long sickening hours the crowded hospitals, who 
held patriotic bazaars and passionately espoused 
the Cause, who drove the battlefields and 
brought back the lifeless bodies their sons, and 
who, when the booming cannon was last 
silenced, either turned resolutely the building 
new life upon the desolate ruins the old 
continued cling tenaciously the old forms, 
living dimly and furtively shadow-haunted 
world. For Scarlett there was hesitation and 
vain regrets, there was only Tara saved, 
Tara that was one the few plantations the 
County that had escaped destruction the hands 
the invaders. The story her desperate strug- 
gles rehabilitation with most the slaves gone, 
with marauding Yankees still infesting the coun- 
try, and under the terrific pressure carpet-bag 
rule thrillingly told. Never before, perhaps, 
fiction has the whole story the Reconstruction 
period been vividly set forth. 

Whatever dissatisfaction some readers may feel 
over the incompleteness the book’s ending 
nevertheless right. For all her conquests over 
men’s hearts Scarlett never understood them—not 
any one the three she married nor the one whom 
she cherished her heart for many years 
kind romantic dream. But for Tara she had 
from the beginning the last the same passionate 
love that her father had felt. Tara she both un- 
derstood and loved, and the end with the bit- 
ter ashes defeat her mouth, for all her suc- 
cesses business, she returns she had once 
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and again returned the old days the comfort- 
ing strength her mother’s arms. “She thought 
Tara and was gentle cool hand were 
stealing over her heart. She could see the white 
house gleaming welcome her through the red- 
dening autumn leaves, feel the quiet hush the 
country twilight coming down over her like 
benediction, feel the dews falling the acres 
green bushes starred with fleecy white, see the raw 
color the red earth and the dismal dark beauty 
the pines the rolling hills.” 


Anderson. 373 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


the midst the sound and the fury—the 
babble loud voices, the noisy promise-making, 
the accusations hurled back and forth, the general 
clamor heard—it like escaping the 
open country and breathing fresh air pick 
this book Sherwood Anderson’s and listen 
the story tells quietly about Kit Brandon. 
the same groping, disturbed poet have 
heard many times before, the same Sherwood An- 
derson exploring the American scene, searching the 
heart puzzled America the isolated moun- 
tain sections the Southern Highlands, the 
big industrial towns, along the highways—where- 
ever there are people struggling with “the dim 
assignment And does not have the 
answers the questions raises least seems 
more salutary give thought his findings than 
though having learned these things, having got 
little closer the truth, might hope, some- 
how, sometime, put the puzzle-pieces our 
living together little less crudely. 

Americans are lonely people—there 
something that separates us, curiously and persist- 
ently, Mr. Anderson repeating, like refrain, 
his present book. warns against making 
too easy, too little understood, classifications 
people, pigeonholing them this, that, the 
these terrible Mason and Dixon 
line judgments, believing them.” The mountain 
people, for instance. We, another world, get 
our set impressions them from the newspapers, 
the magazines and the popular fiction read— 
they are dangerous lot illiterates engaged 
bloody feuds and forever defying the “law.” But 
Mr. Anderson who has lived among them reports 
that “they are every type, incipient poets, hon- 
est hard-working men, killers, horse traders, liars, 
men faithful friends unto death, stupid ones, 
smart ones, God-seeking ones.” 

And the Kit Brandons read about during 
the time the great American Experiment—the 
screaming headlines: “Queen the Rum-runners 


Caught.” What did mean us? That she had 
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hers” and the feeling satisfaction the 
efficacy the law. Mr. Anderson’s story Kit 
Brandon, “queen the rumrunners”—a beauti- 
ful “notorious” woman—gives very different 
feeling. Kit told him driving across the wind- 
swept South Dakota plains, often over dirt roads 
bitter winter days, for she could think better 
driving car. Sometimes the story Kit’s own 
words, again Mr. Anderson telling for her, 
and now and again interpreting her thoughts 
and feelings telling what himself thinks 
and feels. 

Kit was the daughter moonshiner, living 
mountain farm little cabin with dirt 
floor where there where creeping, crawling things 
that she thought were companions everyone had. 
When the whiskey-making was going the 
hollow she stood guard. She ran away from this 
life, became worker cotton mill, shoe 
factory, five-and-ten store. the mill she had 
waked new kind excitement life— 
the speed the machines—the thread coming 
dancing, made you want dance.” 
She was not moved the young radical, Agnes, 
who felt deeply the contempt held the town 
people for the workers and who wanted “some- 
thing wiped out.” She was reaching out for other 
things—for fine clothes, fast cars, kind style 
life.” was the prohibition era, the high-tide 
American prosperity, and Kit realizes her 
ambitions marrying the son bootlegger, 
the leader his gang. She became driver for 
Tom Halsey—stayed with the “racket” for the 
sheer excitement it—and through her experi- 
ences came know the moral corruption 
American life. Not herself the gang she 
worked with since law enforcement officials 
were often hardly one remove from the law- 
breakers, since those “higher American so- 
ciety” bought the stuff the bootleggers ran 
them, since prosecuting attorneys sent jail men 
from whom they had bought liquor. the end 
Kit realizes not expensive clothes and fast 
cars that she wants but “some sort work that 
did not separate her from others” she 
wanted “real partnership living.” 

This book not only portrait Kit Brandon 
and the portrait era—it rueful com- 
mentary something that runs through the whole 
fabric American life. That “something” can 
summed up, perhaps, the thumbnail sketch 
that Sherwood Anderson gives Tom Halsey: 
“The man Tom Halsey, his figure was unfolded 
before Kit, became more and more 
American figure. became more and more 
earlier American, one our pioneers, pioneer 
business, industry, thought. was like 
man building railroad across the continent 
earlier day stealing land along the rail- 
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States went. was like fur trader, 
earlier day breaking down the morals In- 
chief.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Burning City. Stephen Vincent Benet. 
pp. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 


This Mr. Benet’s first volume verse since 
his memorable John Brown’s Body, and for the 
most part the collection both long and short 
poems will not disappoint the large following 
who have become enthusiastic admirers this dis- 
tinguished American poet. Here again find 
his poetry the strong feeling for social justice, 
the discriminating sense values, the vivid but 
restrained imagination and mastery technique. 

Few poets have been able record with such 
exquisite sensitivity and such absolute rightness, 
the sights, the sounds, the smells, the tempo—in 
word, the the proud, sky-scraping 
city New York Mr. Benet has his 
Left Cornerstone.” The theoretical visi- 
tor who comes “with Time” “gaze upon our 
ruins with strange eyes” some two thousand 
more years hence will well get his impres- 
sions what the great city was like from these 
“Notes” rather than from the museum exhibits and 
the films for 


“the maps and the models will not the same. 
They cannot restore that beauty, rapid and harsh, 
That loneliness, that passion that name.” 


And for those today who know New York 
all its moods and weathers, all its faces, how 
sharp the emotion recognition—of “the clear 
sky, the rag sunset beyond great buildings” 
“the strong shadow cutting the golden towers” 
“the scritch-scratch, scritch-scratch, like the dig- 
ging iron mice.” And the poignantly true note 
today and all tomorrows, cities 
are the loneliness man.” 

Mr. Benet speaks neither for the Left nor for 
the Right, whatever these may signify, “Litany 
for Dictatorships” and “Ode the Austrian So- 
but for all those nameless ones who be- 
lieve 
“In parks and elections and meetings and not 

death, 


Not 


Speaks with burning, moving sense righteous- 
ness against peppermint-star and the praise 
the Prefect State.” 

The finest these longer and more important 
poems the “Ode Walt Whitman.” Surely this 
magnificent poem will become great 
John Brown’s Body has already become. The 
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strength, the beauty, and the passion its writing 
make forever memorable one sensitive the 
best expression poetry. Among the dozen short 
poems “Memory” and “The Lost Wife” seem 
stand out the best. Both poems are written 
tender mood and with lyric simplicity. Neither 
can quoted effectively, the mood depending 
upon the intactness the poem. 

There are number poems this collection 
which one will not want return, but there 
enough and spare make significant 
volume verse—a volume treasure and pass 
others with enthusiasm. 


Edited George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, 1561 pp. Ginn and Co. $6.00. 


issue all the works Shakespeare under 
the authoritative editorial supervision Professor 
Kittredge one durable and handy volume and 
reasonable price marks moment high 
achievement American publishing. The present 
edition “includes all the plays and poems that are 
ascribed him, whole part, satisfac- 
tory evidence.” The text has been determined 
fresh collation the original editions and 
liberal conservatism marks the acceptance the 
conjectural emendations modern scholarship. 
Here the penetrating scholarship Professor Kitt- 
redge evident. liberties have been taken with 
the stage direction they appear the old texts, 
with divisions into Acts and Scenes and “lo- 
cations.” Modern punctuation, however, has been 
employed. Each play introduced brief criti- 
cal statement regarding the date authorship and 
sources. The arrangement the plays follows 
that the folio used. The printing clear and 
well spaced. Altogether distinguished edi- 
tion, tantalizing prerunner the edition with 
modern punctuation upon which Professor Kit- 
tridge now working. 


Tue New ENGLAND. 
Van Wyck Brooks. 550 pp. Dutton 
and Co. $4.00. 

Sub-titled Literary History: 1815-1865” 


this volume introduces what the author intends 
comprehensive history American lit- 
erary culture, several volumes. Mr. Brooks, 
however, does not write history factual and 
chronological sequence. the present interpretive 
study literary New England his innumerable 
items taken from sources appear fic- 
tional form and flowing narrative which his- 
toricity and imagination are artistically interwoven 
without statement The reader, there- 
fore, has opportunity test the author’s ac- 
curacy; there need so. Mr. Brooks can 
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his own evaluation and reading the documents. 
thoughts and feelings, moods and ambitions, 
people’s sudden awareness potentiality 
quickened into creativeness George Ticknor 
upon his return from Europe, and the inspiration 
that came from his cargo ideas. However cer- 
tain Philadelphia may have been that she was the 
Athens America Boston was determined 
not only Sparta but Athens well—Periclean 
Greece, less. this self-conscious Boston 
that the author mainly writes, beginning the story 
with the Boston Gilbert Stuart, for many years 
its mentor and lion. Harvard 1815 Mr. 
Brooks has much say. Its standard learning 
was not too lofty; the “Harvard indifference” re- 
sembled that Oxford. Harvard was chiefly con- 
cerned with the mind the root character. The 
ideal worth noting: 

clear, distinct mentality, strong distaste 
for nonsense, steady composure, calm and gen- 
tle demeanor, stability, good principles, intelli- 
gence, habit understatement, slow and cau- 
tious way reasoning, contempt for extravagance, 
vanity and affectation, kindness heart, purity, 
decorum, profound affections, filial and paternal.” 
was this type that Boston “celebrated 
marble busts.” 

Boston, new and old, move the figures that 
Mr. Brooks selected illustrative New Eng- 
land Ticknor, Bancroft, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, Alcott, Thoreau, Dana, 
Holmes, Lowell, i.e. Boston the cultural sense, 
not the geographical. This was the scene the 
New England “Renaissance.” Santayana has 
called it, “Indian summer.” Around these men and 
women who belonged the literary élite came 
into being what Mr. Brooks likens the Spengler 
“culture-cycle,” for the New England authors be- 
longed homogeneous community, intensely 
religious, simple, unwealthy, undiscovered it- 
self, timid and shy first but soon courageous 
try the wings imagination and thus lose 
sense home and neighborhood and acquire criti- 
cal understanding. this New England mind 
that the author writes, more than its voices, 
although much said them. 

The New England that was, and doubtless will 
never again, had Boston its dominating cul- 
ture center, just Italy had Florence. time 
Boston gave way before New York, the “world- 
city,” and today one has the temerity desig- 
nate any city the Florence America. The 
old Boston was one large family; there was pride 
memory dating from the Revolution which 
New England played major role and the New 
Englanders were proud the Revolu- 
tion.” The Puritan God-State was not forgotten. 
Calvinism remained strong. Where else were con- 
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ditions favorable for the birth and growth 
literary circle which unique the literary 
history America? read detail its mem- 
bers, their thoughts and efforts define and pro- 
mote ideas read one the most significant 
chapters American history. 

The book vast; demands slow and thought- 
ful perusal, for not only history litera- 
ture but American philosophy its forma- 
tive period; but nowhere heavy dull. 
Here appreciation literature and history with 
understanding, imagination, valuation and sensi- 
tive feeling expressed with beauty, wit, and often 
unforgettable phrase. 


HISTORY 


The Macmillan Co. 368 pp. 
$1.00. 


commonly believed that battles and wars 
are won lost generals, impression usual- 
stamped the large place given generals 
popular histories. Without minimizing the sig- 
nificance and importance the general attention 
needs focused upon his aides and upon 
those who carry out his directions. Upon these 
rests the arduous burden putting plans into ac- 
tion and supervising their execution. Little space 
has been given these field supervisors the 
popular histories military campaigns. Here, 
however, book that takes the reader behind 
the scenes, and one quickly becomes absorbed 
the activities men who private life had 
been counts and princes, lawyers and merchants 
and manufacturers but now the support mas- 
ter strategist and later kings, viceroys, am- 
bassadors, governors and diplomats. Eighteen 
such men served Napoleon the beginning; eight 
were added subsequently. 

The author devotes his pages episodes 
the careers these marshals and makes dramati- 
cally vivid the military actions which they par- 
ticipated Napoleon’s aides, although not always 
obedient the Emperor demanded. was the 
marshals who demanded Napoleon’s abdication 
and one them addressed the emperor the 
intimate second personal singular: “It thine own 
insatiable ambition. Thou hast sacrificed every- 
thing it, even the happiness France. care 
more for the Bourbons than for thee.” 
Most the marshals, stated, came from hum- 
ble walks life. Their names are usually as- 
sociated with their later careers: Augereau, son 
working mason—Duke Castiglione; Berna- 
dotte, gascon—King Sweden; Bertheir, son 
surveying engineer—Prince Neufchatel; Bes- 
sieres, son surgeon—Duke Istria; Brune, 
son lawyer; Davout, son officer—Duke 
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Auerstadt; Lannes, son peasant farmer— 
Duke Montebello; Lefebvre, son 
Duke Danzig; Macdonald, son 
Duke Raranto; Marmont, son officer 
—Duke Ragusa; Massena, son tanner and 
soap manufacturer—Prince Essling; Moncey, 
son lawyer—Duke Conegliano; Mortier, 
son farmer—Duke Treviso; Murat, son 
Ney, son barrel-cooper—Prince the Mos- 
kowa; Oudinot, son brewer—Duke Reg- 
gio; Soult, son lawyer—Duke Dalmatia; 
Belluno. 

The book contains personal sketches all the 
marshals, characterizations, personal and social 
and army incidents, lighted with humor and bit- 
ing criticism. Historically sound, attested 
competent students, the book gripping human 
document that throws further light upon Napoleon 
and the human atoms that exploded Europe. The 
book entertaining, informing and picturesque. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. Grayson 
278 pp. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc. $2.50. 


Within the pages this discussion are encom- 
passed the main facts regarding the movement 
for the independence the Philippines—all ar- 
ranged logical sequence master authority 
the subject. Frankly designed study 
the motivation contemporary national 
policy,” furnished excellent sample the 
tangled web events and causes which lead 
political action. 

Perusal the first chapter entitled “Assuming 
the White Man’s Burden” convinces one that more 
than mere altruism was involved, when America, 
embarking “imperialistic” policy, chose 
insist that Spain should cede the Philippines 
America. course, was declared from the be- 
ginning that the motive was one interest 
the welfare backward people, rather than 
advantage the conqueror. 

Under the favored position offered trade be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States ex- 
panded rapidly, and yet this fact may found 
one the principal reasons why the United 
States had been persuaded recently sign act 
making provision for ultimate independence. In- 
ternal markets citizens the United States had 
brought about competition with imports from the 
Philippines. Under the pressure blocs, such 
farm groups and the American Federation 
Labor, augmented lobbyists and propaganda 
from the Philippine leaders themselves, sufficient 
pressure was brought upon Congress grant 
their demands. The American Dairy interests, the 
cane and beet sugar growers, the Cuban sugar 
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interests, the manufacturers cordage, the cotton 
seed interests, and the patriotic societies, coupled 
with the willing aid senators and congressmen 
attentive and subservient these groups, were 
able force action. 

the terms the agreement for independ- 
ence economic arrangements were made which 
will make American withdrawal effective when 
sufficiently stable government has been established. 
Gradually the special advantages which have been 
enjoyed will withdrawn. 

The author brings the whole movement for 
independence into question, and suggests revi- 
sion its principles. shows cogently that the 
islands will unable, all probability, gain 
elsewhere the trade that will Jost America, 
and that the industry the country will 
strangled because the ill-founded fears the 
American groups. While commends the con- 
stitution which has been adopted the Filipinos, 
questions whether the stage education 
which the island residents have arrived suf- 
ficiently high carry successfully the task 
democratic government. sees the problem 
Japanese expansion distinct possibility. Japan 
may forced find new areas for her popula- 
tion, and may look with favor upon the Philip- 
pines which furnish potential land supply, and 
who furnish large quantities the lumber she 
much needs. view the dangers and difficulties 
involved the author convinced that the United 
States must continue discharge the obligation 
which she assumed when she took over the 
semi-protectorate would, thinks, meet the 
situation. The author hopes that the existing act 
may reformed accordance with the concrete 
suggestions which 

The text supplemented President Hoover’s 
Veto Message, the Act, passed 
1934, and the Constitution the Philippines. 
The latter has many ideas abstracted from the 
fundamental law the United States, but has also 
many more liberal clauses some which are 
thought the author improvement upon 
our own, 

All all this vigorous and informative 
discussion national problem fraught with 
great significance the future interest the 
United States and the world. The text well 
documented. The case well made. Those inter- 
ested matters public policy will well 
examine this argument carefully. 


THE Kris. Vic Hurley. 301 
pp. Dutton and Co., Inc. $3.00. 


Vic Hurley has specialized writing about the 
Southern Philippine Islands. Recently his South- 
east Zamboanga was reviewed these columns. 
contrast with his earlier books, this new volume 
historical study. And now, when the United 
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States about withdraw from the Islands, the 
book especial interest. 

This tale almost four centuries strug- 
gle against the conquistadores Spain climaxed 
seventeen years guerilla warfare waged 
the Moros against the American forces. 
compelling narrative giving accurate data about 
their customs, system slavery, dowry and wed- 
ding rites, their methods warfare, their religion, 
and their burial customs. 

tale adventure exceeds these thrilling 
accounts battle, deeds heroism, those 
who run Grim tales fighting are found 
side side with milder tales family life and 
romance. The Mohammedan convinced that 
dies fighting, assured early entrance 
into the presence Allah. Both Spaniard and 
American were amazed the ferocity his on- 
slaughts and his devil-may-care courage. His 
indomitable courage fighting springs from this 
belief. The Kris was full match for the Toledo 
Blade the Spaniard, and furnished sturdy resist- 
ance the American Krag rifle. the author 
“the Moros are grand people. Every one 
them valiant. There never was Moro who 
was afraid die. Death the field battle 
privilege. 

Few America have given thought 
the fact that we, nation, have Mohammedan 
wards, that condone system slavery among 
them, and that all who have ruled them, Amer- 
ica the only nation which has ever won their 
confidence, albeit with strong measures the be- 
ginning. The granting independence Spain 
fraught with serious forebodings, and there 
anxiety over the effect that attempted rule 
the Filipinos will have upon the The 
author believes, and seems have good reason 
for his view, that the Moros will resist the change 
masters, and that rebellion and the “Swish 
the Kris” will again heard (and felt) the 
land. Being the first complete history the 
Mohammedan Moros, this volume exceed- 
ing interest the historian well the 
general reader. The Lawarn Code printed 
full, intensely illuminating document, when 
considered the constitution the backward 
people. dramatic book warfare and adven- 
ture, authentic history. Particularly interest- 
ing are the accounts the governorships Gen- 
eral Leonard and Brigadier General John Persh- 
ing. The latter secured the experience and recog- 
nition, which were bring him the fore the 
course the World War. 

The writer has the gift colorful and dra- 
matic phrase. vivid and imaginative style raises 
the account from prosaic historical narrative 
the heights intense pageant and drama. 
both informative and exciting. 
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tano. 320 pp. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


many books have been written the 
Renaissance movement and its particular 
phases that the well informed reader may per- 
mitted doubt that single, comparatively 
small volume important additional material 
likely found the period whole. The 
present volume notable not because adds 
the rich fund knowledge about Europe’s Golden 
Age but because the author with consummate 
artistry has portrayed the Renaissance against 
social well cultural background, and there- 
made vividly dramatic the numerous scenes 
and episodes and through which the humanis- 
tic ideals found expression. would have been 
correct entitle the book, “The Story the 
Renaissance.” Here pageantry colorful and 
varied that the reader will find difficult not 
complete the reading one sitting. First the 
scene the Gothic Night, brief kaleidoscope 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Then appear two 
figures, Columbus and Copernicus, followed 
group bankers and speculators, among them 
Ambrose the Fuggers, 
Medici. made clear that these bankers and 
merchant speculators were directly responsible for 
the revival art and learning through their gen- 
erous purchases objects art, paintings and 
manuscripts. The portraits the Fuggers and the 
Medici are unforgettable. more than passing 
interest the account Humanism and its rela- 
tion the church. Popes and priests alike almost 
foresook the sacred scriptures while they preached 
and wrote the spirit and vocabulary the 
Greek and Roman classics. They prayed Jupi- 
ter and Zeus. Erasmus murmured, “Saint Socra- 
tes, pray for us.” Earlier Christianity had been 
almost destroyed Mani; now Cicero and Virgil 
became the prophets, and the wonder that the 
church did not wholly become revival Greek 
and Roman theology and philosophy. 

The author deals realistically with the popes 
and shows how public opinion the times sanc- 
tioned nepotism and complacently viewed papal 
intrigues for temporal power. The popes were 
expected take care their families. “This was 
exactly the doctrine the contemporaries 
Alexander and Julius II. The first act 
every new pope was provide for the aggran- 
dizement his own kin. They were not actuated 
this motives favoritism only, but 
policy, means fortifying their own author- 
ity and facilitating their government con- 
centration power the hands their own 
circle.” Lorenzo de’ Medici remonstrated with In- 
nocent VIII 1489 revealing letter: 

“Others have not waited long Your Holi- 
ness play the Pope: they wasted time nice 
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points honesty. Your Holiness not only free 
before God and man act you will, but your 
very restraint may misinterpreted 
against you. Devotion and duty combine com- 
pel warn Your Holiness that man 
immortal and Pope only what makes him- 
self, his personal dignity cannot bequeathed: 
his only patrimony the honours and gifts 
can bestow his lifetime.” 

Three the popes are discussed length: 
Sixtus IV, Alexander and Julius II. Strange 
characters and stranger symbols righteousness 
and holiness. The chapters “The Concordat,” 
“The Reformation,” and “Catherine dei Medici” 
should delight Hollywood’s best scenario writers. 

The Renaissance essentially gallery por- 
traits which the meaning and significance 
the period are graphically interpreted that one 
needs lengthy exposition its philosophy. The 
author writes popular vein but his numerous 
documentations leave doubt that here 
scholarly study, well. For student and layman 
the book invaluable source facts which 
illumine many pages history. 


WASHINGTON AND His 
Emily Stone Whitely. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Co. 217 pp. $2.50. 


Between this volume and Napoleon and His 
Marshals (reviewed this issue) there are inter- 
esting similarities and differences, Like Napoleon’s 
marshals Washington’s aides came from humble 
origins. While their careers could not eventuate 
kingdoms, principalities and duchies most 
them became famous: Alexander Hamilton and 
John Trumbull, for example. Some them were 
destined become ancestors distinguished Vir- 
ginia families: Edmund Randolph, Peter Presley 
Thornton and Peregrine Fitzhugh. Unlike the 
marshals Napoleon all Washington’s “family” 
came him very young men, barely twenty 
years old, and, unlike the French marshals, they 
remained loyal their commander the end 
their careers. Some them left the service early; 
others died wounds; others were Washington’s 
companions after retired Commander-in- 
Chief. Among the many facts revealed this 
book one stands forth unforgettable: Washing- 
ton’s deep gratitude for the loyal and efficient 
services rendered him his aides. The author 
writes: General Washington his address 
spoke the peculiar services and distinguished 
merits the Gentlemen who had been attached 
his person during the war, recommending them 
the favorable patronage Congress, the paper 
was holding shook that was obliged 
support with both hands: ‘It was impossible 
the choice confidential officers compose 
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family should have been more fortunate.’ 

The author writes anecdotally. One finds here 
the scenes which Arnold lived and from which 
rushed into the completion his treachery. 
The story young Varick’s implication Arn- 
old’s secretary and the madwoman played 
Mrs. Arnold are graphically related. Varick 
was never accused but requested trial, was ac- 
quitted all suspicion, and later became Wash- 
ington’s recording secretary responsible for the 
writing the history the campaigns. Simply 
and tersely written the brief accounts Wash- 
ington’s aides throw new light Washington 
and the enormous burdens that rested upon his 
shoulders, not the least which was the indiffer- 
ence Congress and the consequent lack funds 
for the campaigns. Here the human side Revo- 
lution sharply etched. small part Washing- 
ton’s success lay his ability choose the right 
kind man for the most delicate and confidential 
mission. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FROM ARUNACHALA. Paul 
223 pp. Dutton and Co. 


$1.75. 

Into the midst frenzied living comes this 
thoughtful and quieting message from Red Mount 
The Hill the Holy Beacon India. In- 
spired the last the Maharishees, Mr. Brunton 
here records what wrote far from the snarling 
pack humanity. The little book comments 
such ordinary things politics, business, society, 
the world crisis, religion, intellect, music, soli- 
tude and leisure, happiness, suffering, the self. 
The writing simple, direct; the thoughts 
placid that first one may feel that the message 
quite ordinary and even trite. But often one 
meets with such reflections the following: 
though work harder than the average man, 
have great sympathy for man who was observed 
sit for hours log timber Florida. 
When asked about his occupation, calmly 
answered that could spare time work. 
Was busy communing with his Over self? Who 
knows what rich reward gained from his 
silent soliloquies?” The author gives new beati- 
tude: “Blessed the man who has found his own 
Under religion comes this flash: “The sci- 
entist has begun strip away the disguise this 
universe, and scent the presence its Creator.” 
One can easily understand “Pleasure our easy 
substitute for Happiness.” This epigram meaty: 
“The few write for posterity, the many for pros- 
perity.” Another offers: “The anxious-browed 
have other support than prudence; the spiritu- 
ally-minded, providence.” is, therefore, the 
kind book that might read Sunday- 
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evening fireside; chapel exercises one- 
self the center the storm. How much the 
wisdom the author’s and how much India’s 
need not measured. The well wisdom does 
not reveal the springs that give life. 


Gilbert Seldes. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 443 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Seldes America pluralistic land 
uncertainties, rejects the One-God-State and all 
finalities and perfections. Mainland attempts 
discover the meaning this elusive America, 
not much for himself for the world. The 
reader will find him critically loyal American in- 
stitutions. There here overt subtle propa- 
ganda for any international system but frank 
charge against abusive capitalism. The author 
common with any observant transcontinental trav- 
eler who has passed through scores smaller 
cities and towns the middle west believes that 
the safety America can best guarded the 
people the Mississippi valley where the simple 
standards American life are still maintained. 
the author’s credo are such articles faith 
Democracy, the superiority the common man 
over the intellectual, the support the engineer 
his attack upon capitalist and servile laborer, 
large scale production, the independence Amer- 
ican literature and art, and the desirability 
improved change thereby can restored 
Americans “their sense freedom, their sense 
endless possibilities, their right work for what 
they want.” believes that when the middle 
class rises defend its liberties terms Ameri- 
can conditions and opportunities new powers will 
revealed, for was this class that fought for 
liberty the eighteenth century. Both the revo- 
lutionary movement and the sense despair upon 
which rests were given the American people 
the forefathers who had faith that this 
continent new sovereignty could established, 
without crown throne, but firmly rooted the 
individual’s right rule himself. 

Mr. Seldes does not believe any entangling 
alliances with the ideologies present-day Eur- 
ope. Americans must define their own destiny. The 
major problem the hour, senses it, how 
enable our people understand that liberty 
comes not automatically but creatively; 
something that men create their own time 
their own efforts because they need satis- 
fied their own lives.” 

Mainland provocative and informing. The 
American scene reviewed: art, literature, capi- 
talism, democracy, government, history, industry, 
intellectual interests, movies, radio, religion, sec- 
tional emphases. Men and women who have con- 
tributed the present America are discussed; 
such men Irving Berlin, Van Wyck Brooks, 


Henry Ford, Theodore Dreiser, Hoover, Theo- 
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dore and Franklin Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Santayana. Clear-eyed evaluations fascism and 
communism guide the reader understanding 
the meaning and implications and applications 
these social philosophies. All this, and much 
more, expressed lucid and often brilliant sen- 
tences. book for the general intelligent 
reader who seeks know more definitely what 
America means. Seldes may not altogether 
right, but one knows what thinks and Main- 
land sharply focused view nation and 
culture little understood home abroad. Here 
something definite consider. One American 
has spoken straight from the shoulder behalf 
faith our national endowment preserve and 
invest what distinctly our own, without help 
from distorted and deluded Europe. 


Edited Justus Buchler and Benjamin 
Schwartz. 319 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


The incidental writings George Santayana 
have been assembled chronologically from the 
author’s scattered lectures, essays and reviews over 
period thirty years. The editors, with the 
author’s approval, have made few deletions 
inessential matter. They have compiled long 
list Santayana’s writings, task that many will 
deeply appreciate. The author’s Preface wholly 
charming: “The selection shows the editors’ real 
sympathy with the latent impulses mind; 
and the same time these occasional effusions 
probably reveal more clearly than formal 
works the mental climate which have lived. 
Fancy peeps out somewhat timidly one two 
places; but other passages, fear, betray how 
much have suffered from slack education, con- 
flicting traditions, deadening social pressure, aca- 
demic lumber, and partisan heat about false prob- 
lems. That pure philosophy which was 
wedded nature from the beginning, the ortho- 
dox human philosophy spoken one these 
papers, has never had time break through and 
show all its native force, pathos, and simplicity. 
ought have begun where have ended.” The 
reader, however, will smilingly shake his head 
negation. 

The present collection includes sweeping 
variety topics: Two Idealisms,” “What 
Aesthetics,” “Hamlet,” “Plotinus and the Na- 
ture “The Indomitable Individual,” 
“Philosophical Heresy,” “Literal and Symbolic 
Knowledge,” Art,” “The Unknow- 
able,’ “Some Meanings the 
“Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics,” “Overheard 
Seville,’ “An Aesthetic Soviet,” “Proust 
Essences,” “Ultimate Religion.” review any 
one all them would require far more space 
than can here allotted. Suffice that re- 
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vealing book. Brief mention, however, should 
made two the selections because Mr. 
Santayana’s referenccs thereto his letter the 
editors. One these “Some Meanings the 
Word Is” states contains his whole philosophy 
very clear and succinct form. The others 
“The Unknowable” and “Ultimate Religion” 
considers his best works both style and sweet 
reasonableness, 

the essay the meaning “Is” seven dis- 
tinct meanings the word are briefly noted: 
identity A). Here Santayana refers his 
well-known doctrine “essences” which 
means “any ideal formal nature, anything al- 
ways necessarily identical with itself.” Essences, 
then are unchanging; can exchanged, 
not changed.” means also equivalence (aqua 
eau), i.e. words and sensations may signify the 
same thing many ways. Definition third 
meaning, but definitions not reveal essences. 
Predication, such as, the wine red, loose 
statement. object any one its qualities. 
Existence noted but this means place 
the flux things. can not here designate 
essence. may mean actuality and then applies 
spiritual reality. Finally “Is” may mean der- 
ivation but again when say, this spark, 
simply mean that point light has come 
from source which not stated. these mean- 
ings Santayana adheres only “Is” expressing 
the reality essences revealed intuition. 

“The Unknowable” the meaning essences 
appears even more clearly, the following 
quotation: “what exists the substance work, 
and this substance never idea hypostatized. 
prior all ideas and descriptions it, the 
object that their rivalry they are endeavoring 
report truly.” Elsewhere the essay note 
the réle faith intuition. “The knowledge 
that mankind claims and rejoices consists 
information about removed facts, intuitively 
undiscoverable. mortal creature, hounded 
fate, and not merely engaged seraphic contem- 
plation, absent things are the things important 
know; they that have created us, and can 
now feed entice us; they that our mortal 
nature hangs upon and looks with respect. 

those who seek for clear statement 
Santayana’s conception religion the following 
quotation from “Ultimate Religion” will suffice. 
That has deep significance will realized 
not few: “For recognize universal power, 
and respect it, since depend for our ex- 
istence and fortunes. look also with unfeigned 
and watchful allegiance towards universal truth, 
which all the works power are eternally de- 
fined and recorded; since far are able 
discover it, the truth raises all things for 
into the light, into the language spirit. And, 
finally, when power takes the form life, and 
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begins circle about and pursue some type 
perfection, spirit necessarily loves these 
perfections, since spirit aspiration become con- 
scious, and they are the goals life: and 
far any these goals life can defined 
attained anywhere, even only prophetic fancy, 
they become glory, become beauty, and spirit 
necessarily worships them: not the troubled 
glories and brief perfections this world only, 
but rather that desired perfection, that eternal 
beauty, which lies sealed the heart each liv- 
ing thing.” 

their selections, and orderly arrangement, 
the editors bring the reader progressive reve- 
lation Santayana’s thoughts these beams 
which radiate from his personality. The book 
treasure chest wisdom. 


READINGS THE PHILOSOPHY 
TION. Edward Fitzpatrick. The 
Century Catholic College Texts. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 809 pp. 


The 738 readings this source book were 
chosen from Catholic and non-Catholic sources 
and have here been organized manner that 
deserves unstinted praise. This feature organ- 
ization alone raises the book eminence far 
beyond others its class. The Contents section 
thirty-one pages long and here each the read- 
ings listed numerically, first, under the main 
title the section, and, secondly, under its divi- 
sional sub-head, well according its specific 
title and author. Consequently the scope the 
book given panoramic outline the Contents 
and each desired reading may quickly located. 
structed. Thus under “The Philosophy and the 
Science Education” appear 
“What Philosophy?” “What the Science 
Education?” “The Relationship the Science and 
the Philosophy Education,” “Science and Phi- 
losophy Supplementary,” “Science and Philoso- 
phy Opposed,” “Special Need for Philosophy 
Education,” and Current Issues.” 
Each reading given summarizing title, as, 
“The Comprehensive and Systematic Knowledge,” 
“Philosophy Completely Unified Knowledge,” 
“The Speculative and Critical Function Phi- 
losophy,” “Philosophy, Theory Life.” The 
author and his assistant here reveal themselves 
meticulous and scholarly compilers. 

Moreover the book not mere potpouri but 
the result careful analysis the nature 
education and the educational process viewed 
statistically and dynamically, and the relation be- 
tween education and the fundamental social insti- 
tutions, The author writes wisely when states: 
think philosophy education would gain 
greatly all the sources interpretation 
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life were utilized. This particularly true lit- 
erature. began this book with the idea using 
tion. wanted use more works from contem- 
porary literature, but that did not prove 
feasible. any case, the principle fairly well 
illustrated the use some the major and 
minor English classics. Neither students nor teach- 
ers should feel that their exclusive intellectual 
pabulum should books pedagogy but that 
every field human experience and human 
knowledge potential grist for the mill.” Here 
point view that has been signally ignored 
the development educational philosophy. 

the product Catholic scholar much 
space given Catholic sources but the author 
well comments: always believed that our edu- 
cational scholarship should consult all available 
sources. Catholics should not neglect non-Catho- 
lic sources, nor should non-Catholics neglect 
disregard Catholic sources.” this heartily 
One finds that the authors most frequently 
quoted are Nicholas Murray Butler, John Dewey, 
Ross Finney, MacVannel, Pius XI; but among 
others are Bagley, Coffman, Colvin, 
Emerson, Freeman, Goethe, Horne, William 
James, Kilpatrick, Locke, John Stuart Mill, Pesta- 
lozzi, Plato, Rousseau, Ruskin, Thorndike, 
well Thomas Aquinas. The list cosmopoli- 
tan. Among the topics given the largest amount 
space are “Aims Education,” “Catholics,” 
“Character,” “Church” 
(Catholic), “Civilization,” “Community,” “Cul- 
ture,” “Curriculum,” “Democracy,” “Environ- 
ment,” 
“Financing Education,” Will,” 
“Guidance,” “Heredity,” “Home,” “Ideal,” “Indi- 
vidual,” “Industry,” “Infancy,” “Learning,” 
“Man,” “Methods,” “Mind,” “Morality,” “Na- 
ture,” “Personality,” Life,” 
“Plasticity,” “Potentiality,” “Psychology,” 
“Race,” “Science,” 
“Self,” “Social Inheritance,” “Society,” “State,” 
“Tests,” “Waste,” 
“Will,” well “Education,” “Philosophy 
Education,” and “Philosophy.” 

The non-Catholic will find here important 
quotations presenting the Catholic views edu- 
cation but sense the book, for this reason, 
unsuitable for general use. There here schol- 
arly survey educational thought that should 
known educator and teacher alike. Addi- 
tional material from oriental literature would 
have interested this reviewer and others who re- 
cently have studied the orientals’ valuation 
education. The book is, however, superior 
and merits place all courses the philoso- 
phy education, whether Catholic schools 
not. Too much can not said praise page 
composition and the printing. 


November 


Etienne Gilson. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 490 pp. $3.50. 


The twenty lectures delivered the author 
the Gifford Foundation the University 
Aberdeen 1931 and 1932 are here published 
the defense the thesis that mediaeval philoso- 
phy par excellence Christian philosophy and 
not application Aristotelian and Platonic 
concepts the metaphysics theology. the 
sense that the Middle Ages evolved philosophy 
sufficiently independent deserve the attribute 
mediaeval, distinguished from ancient mod- 
ern, many writers have questioned the accuracy 
such classification. The author faced the difficult 
task proving the existence this philosophy 
system thought quite distinct from theology, 
and the even more difficult one making clear 
that this philosophy has its roots not only 
Christian concepts but profoundly Jewish 
ideas the nature God and man. The lectures 
converge the conclusion that “the Middle Ages 
produced, besides Christian literature and 
Christian art everyone admits, this very Chris- 
tian philosophy which matter dispute.” 
The author posits that “the spirit mediaeval 
philosophy the spirit Christianity penetrat- 
ing the Greek tradition, working within it, draw- 
ing out certain views the world, Wel- 
tanschauung, specifically Christian.” The signifi- 
cance the author’s thesis not limited 
interpretation Augustine, Bernard, Bonaventure, 
Duns Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas, but, impli- 
cation, evaluation modern philosophy, 
well, far the latter descendant the 
former. other words, interest study 
the major systems philosophic thought 
fusion Hebraic, Hellenic and Christian con- 
cepts. 

necessary follow the author’s argument 
openmindedly for bases the defense his thesis 
the doctrine revelation and doing 
places revelation par with reason the 
sourse philosophic concepts. Thus the super- 
natural element, i.e. revelation, qualifies 
witness the soundness reasoning. The super- 
natural fashions the structure Christian philoso- 
phy. The author, therefore, calls Christian “every 
philosophy which, although keeping the two or- 
ders formally distinct, nevertheless considers the 
Christian revelation indispensable auxiliary 
reason.” Again, “to reveal history the pres- 
ence influence exerted the development 
metaphysics the Christian revelation would 
demonstrate speak experimentally, the 
reality Christian philosophy.” 

this necessarily brief review impos- 
sible trace all the evidence that the author 
commands, Suffice that reference made the 
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concept substance being. examines the 
Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions God and 
finds that neither God viewed pure being, 
the only God, absolute, immutable, the 
source all. Plato’s Demiurge the 
only one many gods. Aristotle directed his 
will that there should erected Stagira two 
marble statues, one Zeus Soter and the other 
Athene Soteira. Aristotle shown have 
been pluralist the citation, “We must not 
ignore the question whether have suppose 
one such substance more than one, and the 
latter, how many?” Not from Greek philosophy, 
the author concludes, came the concept the 
absolute and only God. The concept came from 
Moses the reference Jahve the am.” 
And Moses could not have borrowed for no- 
where ancient thought does this concept appear 
except first came Moses through 
revelation. 

Employing the comparative historical method 
throughout the author examines the concepts 
analogy, causality and finality, Christian op- 
timism, the glory God, providence, anthro- 
pology, personalism, knowledge, intellect, love, 
free-will, law and morality and conscience, and 
finds that all them derive from Judeo-Christian 
sources and become the frame-work, and 
small measure, the content mediaeval philos- 
ophy. And its point view would later affect 
the development profane philosophy. 

Toward the end his absorbing study the 
author considers the philosophy history the 
Middle Ages and here notes that the Augustinian 
view the world unfolding awareness 
the being God with the Kingdom God 
the sublime end and consummation was generally 
accepted. Man intermediary between God 
and nature, i.e. neither but state 
becoming, moving from instant instant to- 
ward self-realization, and this becoming 
manifestation universal unfolding toward the 
flowering divine purpose. 

The reader will find this book masterly 
exposition couched impeccable style, copiously 
documented but smoothly flowing the author 
advances his argument. Aside from proving his 
thesis the author contributes invaluable interpre- 
tations based upon the careful exegesis original 
sources, and thereby illuminates long period 
thinking which hitherto has been either ignored 
deemed insignificant the history philos- 


ophy. 
TRAVEL 


SouTHERN GATEs ARABIA. 
Freya Stark. Illustrated. 327 pp. 
Dutton and Co. $3.75. 


Those who will “discover” Freya stark 
her present and latest book will probably look 
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her earlier book Persia, and those who 
have already made her acquaintance through 
reading “Valleys the Assassins” will certainly 
not fail read “Southern Gates Arabia.” For 
here ordinary traveler and ordinary 
writer travel books. Being the only woman, 
among four men, who has been honored with the 
Burton Medal the Royal Asiatic Society would 
distinction enough, but there has been added 
the qualities the scientific traveler and ad- 
venturer this unusual person the gifts and 
skills the literary practitioner with the happy 
result that not only has science been enriched 
her explorations far countries but the arts 
well. would seem that whatever Miss Stark 
undertakes distinction one form another 
were destined mark her accomplishment. Only 
two other women have made the difficult journey 
through the Hadhramaut Southern Arabia and 
she the first there alone. 

Looking the picture Sa’id, standing 
among the rocks like little black devil, one 
not likely envy this intrepid little English- 
only five foot two”—her experi- 
ence crossing the bleak, rugged wastes 
mountain, plateau and walled valley with only 
beduin for companions, but Miss Stark saw Sa’id 
gay and friendly little bearded man, with 
full lips and straight nose and low forehead, 
horizontally wrinkled, from which his woolly 
curls were tied back girlish way with 
broad, ragged band round his head.” was 
the same with the rest those seven eight 
beduin, each whom vividly described, not 
strange devil-like creatures, but individuals 
with the same likeable, unlikeable, qualities 
found the personalities other human be- 
ings. But one does not learn these things 
insisting, other had done, living 
apart from them. have often felt before,” Miss 
Stark says, “that sit over the fire with one’s 
fellows the evening, when the work over 
and the talking begins, the only sure way 
keeping harmony and friendship.” Wherein this 
intelligent and democratic woman reveals one 
important secret her success penetrating the 
fastnesses strange countries and strange per- 

learn engaging introduction that 
was the writings old sea captain that in- 
spired her undertake this journey through the 
Hadhramaut, the land where since time immemo- 
rial frankincense has been gathered and sent 
along the old trade routes Arab camelmen 
places and ports far and near. Only the people 
here, and others among the Arabians, could 
look upon the incense tree, the tree that bears 
gum that varies colour “from clouded tears 
amber, jade green pale and luminous 
moonlight, pebbly mixture brown the bed 
Dartmoor stream.” The ancient caravan 
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route, for control which great empires fought 
and fell, dead now and the key city Shabwa 
and the port Cana long since deserted and 
buried under Arab sailing fleets, 
whose shapes are ancient these invisible 
buried ruins, pass unwittingly the market 
ghosts, hugging the twisted volcanic share when 
the monsoon drops winter quiet, their way 
dim with aromatic dust and impalpable spicy 
perfume, where pale bars sunlight lie the 
half-transparent gums, women bend their veiled 
heads over the shallow baskets, and with small 
hennaed fingers sort out the various 
Although illness prevented the attainment 
Miss Stark’s final objective—a visit the site 
where the buried city Shabwa lies—the account 
her varied experiences from Aden Makalla 
and thence the Wadi Shibam leaves nothing 
desired the part the reader. Here sure- 
made sensitive perceptions and rare ability 
record them, one could hope find 
year’s reading. Whether she watching soli- 


tary dhow riding anchor “her spars and deli- 
cate tracery tremulously reflected,” approach- 
ing houri night “swishing like black shark 
the pather the moonlight,” looking out 
from her window upon “the living browns and 
fawns camels couched 
the picture may comes instant and 
tant life under the sure, swift strokes the 
artist. 

And there always the warm, human touch, 
the delicately perceptive attention the small 
unnoticed details life well beautiful 
her physical surroundings. Visiting 
mean little school Fuwa she observed the 
small boys sitting the half-darkness “some 
reading and some pretending read” and the 
doorway “their negro teacher aired his naked 
torso and short white beard, benevolent and 
pleased with the hum learning.” one the 
better schools Makalla all the children “could 
produce welcoming poem, uttered with the ap- 
propriate gestures and more less acute signs 
misery, but with obvious feeling for social 
obligations behind it.” 


The best book not the thought which contains, but the 
thought which suggests: just the charm music dwells not 
the tones but the echoes our 
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BREED, FREDERICK “The Liberal Group 
Education.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, May, 1936. 

evaluation the claims radicals espe- 
cially regards projects and activities, 

“The popular partial truth, Education life, 
not equivalent the proposition, Life educa- 
tion. life were education, why have educa- 
tors?” 

Such doctrines “freedom expression,” the 
“abrogation discipline,” and “curriculum con- 
struction the pupil are logical corollaries” 
radical outlook. The last considered the 
choice the “fanatic frenzies.” Both “subjects” 
and “projects” have place the school cur- 
The true liberal uses 


Briccs, “What Curriculum Organiza- 
tion for Secondary Schools?” Educational Ad- 
ministration and 22:265. April, 
1936. 

The curriculum will made the basis 
“goals democracy.” “cannot made in- 
cidentally teachers restricted their training 
and the demands their daily duties but 
central body experts.” will new 
series units with real importance the social 


CONANT, “The University Tradition 
America—Yesterday and Tomorrow.” School 
and Society. 44:385-391. September 26, 1936. 


There are four ultimate sources strength 
university: (a) “the cultivation learning for 
its own sake”; (b) “the general educational 
stream the liberal arts”; (c) “the educational 
which makes possible the and 
(d) “the never failing river student life carry- 
ing all the power that comes from the gregarious 
impulses human beings.” 

The picture the university bound with 
preserving the proper balance between these four 
ingredients, 


Cooper, ALICE “Writing the School 
Pageant.” Education. September, 
1936. 

Here are specific directions for construction 
the pageant, from the selection the theme, 
through the selection materials, conclu- 
sion writing and presentation. excellent 


bibliography distinct value one who as- 
pires authorship this field. 

The author the article seasoned teacher 
English its creative side, and herself 
the writer number stimulating articles. 


Higher Education.” Magazine. 173: 
449-458. October, 1936. 


Causes the confusion are: love money 
(the service-station conception university; 
the attempt teach undergraduates and gradu- 
ates the same institution are results the 
scramble for money); confused notion de- 
mocracy (with confused notion democratic 
control); and erroneous notion progress 
(which creates anti-intellectual university). 


Janeway, “Modern Life and Cloistered 
Oxford.” Travel. 67:16-19 ff. October, 1936. 


the old Oxford, Shelley found “Learning 
sitting very comfortably easy chair, and 
sleeping soundly that one can wake her.” 

The town itself has changed under the im- 
pact large motor industry, and in- 
vasion her seclusion. 

Students pledge themselves, “under cir- 
cumstances” take arms wage war. 
Students join communist clubs, Degrees are con- 
ferred upon industrial magnates. The modern 
world making itself felt. 


Jupp, “This Era Uncertainty 
Education.” School and Society. 44:353-360. 
September 19, 1936. 

The main uncertainties are: (a) with re- 
gard the desirability universal education 
above the elementary level; (b) whether not 
and (c) whether the organization and methods 
subject matter now dominant, will retained. 

Because old adjustments are obsolete and new 
ones unmade, confusion and turmoil result. “So- 
cial invention and courageous initiative are de- 
manded.” Dr. Judd has faith that new unity 
will emerge, which will not mere com- 
promise. 


Krey, “Art Returns Education.” Jour- 
nal Higher Education. 7:345-355. October, 
1936. 

Older teachers were often “artists.” Under the 
wave scientific reform education, definite 
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results were demanded, statistics found much fa- 
vor. After generation experience, there 
again examination the relationship betewen 
“art” and science. many concomitant factors 
are found teaching that are unmeasurable. 
Many observations are made which can not 
reduced exact measurement. There always 
margin “art.” But, “however tantalizing 
the pursuit, the art teaching returns educa- 
tion, not enemy, but incentive, 


MANN, “Professional Service 
Education.” Occupations. 15:7-9. October, 
1936. 

Educators have opportunity and obliga- 
tion guide schools clinical methods. 

“For centuries the desired results training 
have been expressed those familiar old Latin 
words, Mens sana corpore sano. Having won 
public confidence clinical methods that result 
corpore sono, may confidently expect that 
mens sana will also result when professional edu- 
cators use appropriate clinical 
schools?” 


“The Place Higher Learning 
American Life.” School and Society. 44: 
August 1936. 

“Organized higher learning has the place 
American Society today which organized re- 
ligion had the society the Middle Ages.” 

“The significant things American life are 
opportunity, freedom, and the corollary free- 
dom, responsibility.” 

The university develops the spiritual nature 
students, but also the “strongest agency 
have for maintaining, furthering, and transmit- 
ting civilization the community.” 

“Tt not merely historical accident, 
sound instinct that has made the faculty arts 
and sciences the core the American university.” 


REYNOLDs, ROLLO “The Teacher’s Part 
Guidance.” Teachers College Record. 37: 
691-697. May, 1936. 

the teacher who the real guider. 
“Teaching above all else art, art 
guidance.” Elements needed the teachers for 
successful guidance are, first, vision, the ability 
see the future boy girl; second, the ability 
see within see the peculiar nature the pupil; 
and, third, the ability “to see wholes—the 
overview.” 

developing and guiding possibilities, the mold- 
ing personalities. grant the importance 
the psychologist, the administrator, and the others 
who share guidance program, but sincerely 
believe that the greatest single guiding influence 
child that the teacher.” 


November 


SPROUL, “America’s Answer 
Youth’s Appeal. School and Society. 44:97-104. 
July 52, 1936. 

“The education that will respond youth’s 
insistent call must meet the demands the spirit 
well the body and mind. .Neither 
scientific progress nor technological advancement 
are prophylactics against decay. Nations 
die when their ideals die out. 

American education fulfills its destiny 
will create vast and ever-increasing army 
informed, restrained, courageous, independent 
such the stuff from which new worlds 
are 


“Schooling Under the Dicta- 
tors.” Current History. 44:39-46. September, 
1936. 

earlier days, only the elementary school 
was used obtain obedience the state but 
recent years, especially totalitarian states, edu- 
cation all levels used indoctrinate the 
citizens. Germany dominated “physical, 
emotional, and intellectual Mus- 
solini has said, “The textbook and the musket 
make perfect Fascist.” Citizens are being regi- 
mented Turkey. Communists are teaching 
“political literacy.” All have youth sections 
which whole generations youth are being in- 
doctrinated against their neighbors—and war 
looms over the 


STUDEBAKER, and Education.” 
Journal the National Education 
tion the United October, 
1936. 

serve the needs democracy, “We need 

free platform where public issues may de- 
bated wind-break against the gusts emo- 
tionalized propaganda.” There must public 
forums for youth and adults, led professionally 
trained men and women special ability, where 
people diversified creed and economic view 
can participate, with freedom speech discuss 
the issues freely. keenly does the author feel 
the need common counsel that says: see 
equal importance with the feeding 
the hungry and the housing the homeless that 
develop means for public discussion.” 


PERCIVAL “Live Problems and In- 
terests Adolescents.” The School Review. 
44:506-518. September, 1936. 

More than 1600 adolescents were asked 
rank fifteen areas life importance and 
interest. Items rated were health, six adjust- 
ments, safety, money, mental hygiene, study 
habits, recreation, personal and moral qualities, 
home and family relationships, manners and 
courtesy, personal attractiveness, daily schedule, 
civic interest attitudes and responsibilities, getting 
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along with others, and philosophy life. 

importance, money, health, personal at- 
tractiveness, effectiveness study, personal and 
moral qualities are listed the order named. 
least importance are sex, daily schedule, civic in- 
terests, safety, and mental hygiene. 

Recreation holds first place interest but only 
tenth personal Sex adjustments are 
ranked low interest. 


TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. “All Children Should 
Pass.” Survey Graphic. 25:564-567. October, 
1936. 

discussion based the recent report Dr. 
Stephen Bayne, associate superintendent the 
New York City schools charge elementary 
education. child should humiliated fail- 
ure. The schools should work with parents and 
with the community. Tests should used for 
guidance, rather than for promotion. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED “Harvard: The Fu- 
The Atlantic Monthly. 158:260-270. 
September, 1936. 


university should one and the same 
time, local, national, and world-wide.” 

“The ideal the good life, which civiliza- 
tion—the ideal university—is the discovery, 
the understanding, and the exposition the pos- 
sible harmony diverse things, involving and 
exciting every mode human experience.” 

“Today Harvard the greatest existing 
cultural institutions.” Other 
have failed but has left its impress. “Will Har- 
vard rise its opportunity, and the modern 


world repeat the brilliant leadership medieval 
Paris?” 


Reading High School.” The English Jour- 
25:533-542. September, 1936. 


detailed program described. The proposal 
meet the legitimate needs children. “Success” 
prominent feature the plan. Workbooks, 
drills, and mechanical devices found many 
“remedial plans” are here lacking. 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Lee “Utah, Carved Winds and 
National Geographic 69: 
577-623. May, 1936. 


“Utah blazes with color. Prismatic plateaus, 
vermilion and white and pink cliffs cut rain- 
bow canyons, forest-fringed lakes below snow 
peaks, purple deserts sage, gray wastes sand 
and salt, and, threaded among them all, pattern 
green valleys like the veining moss agate 
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—these combine make kaleidoscopic tapes- 
try that varies hues with every fluctuation 
light, with every change weather sea- 
son.” 

Beautiful color photographs 
vivid descriptions found the text. addition 
the glowing descriptions Nature’s wonders, 
there also account Salt Lake City. 


CLAPPER, RAYMOND. “Strikes.” Review Re- 

views. 94:36-39. October, 1936. 

The primary issue the struggle capital 
and labor union recognition. “Except 1919, 
when labor fought hold wartime wage levels, 
there never have been many strikes now.” 
These may increase number and violence. 
Prosperity may allay the restiveness, may 
the beginning struggle for far-flung re- 
adjustment economic relations between em- 
ployee and employer groups sweeping effect 
the bourgeois revolution which overthrew the 
feudal system.” 


Davison, LONNELLE. “New Temples Democ- 

racy.” Travel. 67:7-11 ff. June, 1936. 

description the nerve the nation, with 
its Federal Triangle public buildings costing 
$200,000,000. There are beautiful photographs, 
and they are masterpieces skill art, being 
familiar objects caught unusual settings. 

“The real theme song the capital today 
modern tempo. The new Washington indeed 
dynamic and vital But the same 
time city dignity and beauty which does 
full honor our country.” 


Downes, “And After Toscanini—What?” 
The North American Review. 241:204-222. 
June, 1936. 

The premier orchestra conductor this era 
closed his series concerts last April per- 
formance for which speculators charged fifty 
dollars for the cheapest gallery seats, and hun- 
dred for the best. Can the orchestra maintain 
itself one the three finest the world, now 
that Toscanini has resigned. The conditions under 


Scientific American. October, 
1936. 

Hysteria, paranoia, dementia praecox are men- 
tal disorders involving pleasure for the individ- 
ual, Almost all begin before the age ten— 
mental hygiene indicated cure. The 
child must not become wedded childhood 
pleasures that cannot give them up. must 
face the reality adult world. this direc- 
tions lies mental 
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Hicks, ROBERT ALAN. “Hysteria—The Hidden 
October, 
1936. 

Hysteria has its roots emotion, futility, 
fear, repression. Preventives are sleep and the 
development hobby. The “solace and calm 
religion bulwark the nerves” for some peo- 
ple. The man devoted his family and home has 
another balance wheel, which keeps him constant 
and steady. 


James “The First Line De- 
fense.” School and Society. 44:42-46. July 11, 
1936. 

This article the warden the Pen- 
itentiary, Alcatraz, California, takes his thesis 
that prevention the first crime most im- 
portance. More than 50% those prisons have 
arrest records, and three-fourths delinquency rec- 
ords, before the age sixteen. 

Education the solution. “The finest prison 
can build will stand monument neg- 
lected youth.” 


LAWRENCE, “Is There Work for 
the Millions?” October, 
1936. 

Many think the machine has made reemploy- 
ment many workers permanently impossible. 
Facts not bear out this statement. the 
years 1870-1930, said: these three- 
score years the population increased 218 per cent. 
the same period the total gainfully employed 
rose 278 per cent. The manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries show increase 414 per 
cent jobs. The figures show that rapid 
mechanization and increased employment hand 
hand.” 

And so, “With business recovery eliminating 
the cyclical factor, continuing unemployment 
must laid squarely the door governmental 
indulgence.” 


Lewis, “Toward Industrial Democ- 
racy.” Current History. 45:33-37. October, 
1936. 

“The movement for the promotion indus- 
trial unions not opposed establish craft un- 
ions.” modern industry less than one-fourth 
the workers are skilled artisans. Three-fourths 
are machine operatives. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization 
aims organize unions paralleling industrial or- 
ganization, and wishes develop effective po- 
litical organization cooperate with other un- 
selfish groups reforms. 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. “The Providential State.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. October, 


1936. 
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“The premises authoritarian collectivism 
have become the working beliefs, the self-evident 
assumptions, the unquestioned axioms, not only 
all the revolutionary regimes, but nearly 
every effort which lays claims being enlight- 
ened, humane, and progressive.” 

But, “If what are seeking economy 
harmony with the genius scientific method, 
must look with the profoundest skepticism 
upon the claims the collectivist movement.” 

“We have renounced the wisdom the ages 
embrace the errors the ages has discarded. The 
road whereby mankind had advanced knowl- 
edge, the mastery nature, unity, and 
personal security, lies through progressive eman- 
cipation from the bondage authority, monop- 
oly, and special privilege.” 


“Turbulent Spain.” The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 70:397-428. Oc- 
tober, 1936. 


intriguing description the country ac- 
companied the usual superb photographs for 
which the magazine noted. Essential changes 
life, which underlie the present disturbances, are 
set 


morrow.” The American 
Summer, 1936. 


present “the newspaper neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red herring but cross between 
all three.” combination “factory, busi- 
ness and profession.” 

“The paper tomorrow must eliminate much 
the mass surface scum that gets into print. 
Likewise must find way make the im- 
portant interesting rather than merely make 
the interesting seem important.” must treat 
news constructive rather than sensational 
way. 

have “men eyes, who can see the 
deeper meaning the news” “who can 
give the why well the how.” “Features,” 
the gadgets journalist, must more value. 


SIMPSON, BENJAMIN “You Can’t Train the 
Intellect Before Arrives.” Scientific Month- 
ly. 43:346-357. October, 1936. 


The notion that one can make “baby into 
intellectual giant the right sort training 
administered the cradle” “psychological 
gold brick.” 

From recent studies indicated “quite 
convincing fashion that the inherent intellectual 
capacity individual can not greatly in- 
creased any known means mental training 
any period mental development, and that 
under present educational conditions, the dif- 


ferences present educational conditions, the 
differences ability and achievement between 
school children are due far greater extent 
differences inherited nature than differ- 
ences environment educational oppor- 
tunity and training.” 


TEAGARDEN, FLORENCE “The Effect Pres- 
ent Conditions Personality Development.” 
Religious Education, July, 1936. 
thoughtful article which states problems 

which have arisen from the financial depression. 

Among the constructive suggestions are: (a) 

workable mental hygiene program for parents 

and teachers; (b) wholesome program re- 

creation; and (c) the idea that college education 
not necessarily vocational outlet. 


THRASHER, FREDERIC “The Boys’ Club and 
Juvenile Delinquency.” The American Jour- 
nal Sociology. 42:66-80. July, 1936. 

study Club New York City 
showed that now important factor 
the prevention delinquency. failure the 
lack plan for determining what boys are 
not reached it. 

While the club performs many important func- 
tions for the under-privileged boys recreation, 
health service, vocational placement, etc., its ac- 
tivities should modified make potent 
factor the prevention delinquency. 
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“Ethics and Mental Hygiene.” 
The International Journal Ethics. 47:25- 
44. October, 1936. 


The things which psychologists have found 
are helpful relieving mental stress and curing 
mental disorders “are not the values the goal 
objects natural desire, those practices 
conformity conventional standards social 
accommodation and propriety which generally 
speaking are instrumental the attainment 
individual desire under the conditions social 
life which obtain particular group.” 

Rather they are “the values whose au- 
thority for human conduct and social relations 
rational ethics must always insist the value 
truth knowledge, intellectual alertness 
and honesty, the value social insight and sym- 
pathy and human kindliness, and the value 
cooperative endeavor, socially productive la- 
bor, practical helpfulness.” 


“Marshall Field and Co.” Fortune. 
14:79-87 ff. October, 1936. 


Besides the store, the corporation owns two 
additional retail stores, twenty-four textile mills, 
and the Chicago Merchandise Mart, the building 
with the largest acreage the world. This 
beautifully illustrated article paints also glow- 
ing word picture one the large American 
businesses, 


are intelligent and intelligent beings can not have been 
formed blind, brute, insensible being. here certainly some 
difference between clod and the ideas Newton. Newton’s in- 
telligence came from some greater 
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DISCUSSION 


DESIGN FOR PHILOSOPHY EDUCATION 


Amonc the questions that need dis- 
cussion this critical hour Ameri- 
can education one the most signifi- 
cant the philosophy the 
education teachers. The trend 
the times seems strongly unfavorable 
the development field which, 
historically, profoundly concerned 
with problems education. The ques- 
tion involves not much the status 
philosophy among other courses 
deemed necessary for the education 
administrators and teachers the 
functional value philosophy the 
practice education. similar ques- 
tion now being asked regarding the 
value courses the theory juris- 
prudence law school programs. 
time when the promotion new 
forms government based upon 
serious study philosophy the pro- 
ponents what loosely called radi- 
cal movements, and, time, when 
popular interest discussions broadly 
philosophical there 
would seem need examining 
the value philosophy for the mem- 
bers calling which has derived 
many its concepts and values from 
this source. Stated differently the 
trend the times professional edu- 
cation seems rushing away from 
theory toward the immediately prac- 
tical. philosophy can not justify it- 
self necessary for the practice 
Education will become outmoded 
the dialectics the schoolmen. 
The association between philosophy 
and the study Education has had 
the United States development 


far-reaching significance the organi- 
zation programs teacher educa- 
tion. well known that the study 
Education the university level 
gathered momentum little more than 
generation ago. Education, 
sure, frequently referred the 
history philosophy and history 
general, but distinct discipline, 
with its own concepts and literature, 
Education much younger than 
teaching itself. Pedagogy studied 
the normal schools had important con- 
nections with philosophy, can 
seen examination Froebelian, 
Pestalozzian and Rousseaulian theo- 
ries. Plato and Aristotle have much 
say education; but not until edu- 
cational theory flowered under the in- 
fluence the Renaissance did the 
fruitage Education discipline 
begin form. 

Between scholasticism and the mod- 
ern study Education there 
especially close bond. The schoolmen 
the Middle Ages were monks in- 
tent upon the defense church dogma 
and this end employed Aristotle’s 
principles definition and classifica- 
tion, one result being the establish- 
ment the great universities 
Europe centers for the study 
philosophy, then confined logic and 
dialectics. Thus came rationalism with 
its emphasis deductive reasoning 
based upon assumptions faith. The 
modern university America 
largely patterned after its European 
models, and today with all its ex- 
pansion its liberal studies large- 
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idealism, for example, the dominant 
academic philosophy America. 

time the study philosophy, 
originally synonymous with higher 
learning, became one several de- 
partments within the university col- 
lege, retaining, however, its historical 
prestige. view the fact that the 
study philosophy the undergrad- 
uate level was little more than 
historical survey major systems 
thought, was logical take this ma- 
terial and organize around the cen- 
tral interest education. Thus the 
original courses Education the 
higher level were chiefly within the 
field the history education, and 
were listed under philosophy. Educa- 
tion was branch philosophy. 

The scientific movement Europe 
evolved research laboratories, among 
them physics, and here another 
emergence began, destined have far- 
flung influence the study Edu- 
cation. Weber and Wundt were heirs 
the new laboratory and through 
them three Americans acquired point 
view which quickly affected educa- 
tional practice: namely, Titchener, 
Cattell, and Thorndike. Psychology, 
however, had long been another 
branch philosophy, very natural 
branch since philosophy was concerned 
with the meaning mind. Early 
psychology was introspective study 
mind, rationalistic and analytical, 
without any pretense being scien- 
tific. Weber through his studies 
physiology and Wundt through more 
highly developed technique re- 
search provided new medium for the 
study mind measurable behavior. 
Education concerned with learning, 
distinct type mental behavior, was 
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divorced from philosophy and wedded 
psychology. The results are well 
known. Beginning now branch 
general psychology, rather than con- 
tinuing division philosophy, 
Education evolved further forking 
within psychology itself, and thus edu- 
cational psychology came forth 
independent field study and re- 
search, with philosophy far the dim 
background and general psychology 
frequent substitute prerequi- 
site. 

few years ago another radiation 
from philosophy shifted the emphasis 
from educational psychology so- 
ciology, more specifically educational 
sociology; and some institutions this 
field now considered more im- 
portant than educational psychology. 
Our present interest, however, lies 
the fate philosophy and its relations 
Education. 

is, course, incorrect state that 
philosophy has been wholly aban- 
doned. some degree all institutions 
for the education teachers offer 
courses the philosophy education. 
Usually teachers colleges philoso- 
phy and history education share 
semester’s year’s work. addition 
this compact course there are oppor- 
tunities study the principles edu- 
cation, the principles teaching, edu- 
cational values, all which derive not 
little their content from general 
philosophy. Universities, rule, 
include courses the philosophy 
education together with courses 
curriculum making, the latter being 
related earlier considerations 
educational values and courses 
educational objectives, both them 
organized selections philosophical 
themes. Here two tendencies have be- 
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gun merge, the study educational 
sociology and the study philosophy 
distinct field social theory. 
Much current educational philoso- 
phy, therefore, philosophical sociol- 
ogy social philosophy. measure 
courses character education reflect 
ethical theories and again the connec- 
tion with general philosophy obvi- 
ous. 

The philosophy education, how- 
ever, typically quite different from 
historical philosophy. The latter em- 
braces logic, aesthetics, ethics, politics 
and metaphysics, and synthetic ex- 
pression age-old human interest 
the unknown that only partially 
and inexactly known. Its broad origi- 
nal meaning was love wisdom, and 
wisdom involved knowledge the 
general principles laws through 
which anything might explained. 
the ancient Greek, before Aristotle, 
philosophy was synonymous with cul- 
ture. Aristotle gave two meanings: 
speculative knowledge and the study 
metaphysics. Much philosophy 
throughout its development has been 
deductive rationalistic, but Bacon 
shifted the emphasis the inductive, 
and from this came the scientific meth- 
and philosophy positivism. Des- 
cartes was the great humanizer 
philosophy through his insistence 
the observation nature and human 
life. However classified defined 
general philosophy has been concerned 
with certain major questions: what 
substance, what knowledge, what 
value? All these questions have 
educational significance, but educa- 
tional philosophy they are only indi- 
rectly stated and answered the pres- 
ent time. 

American education two systems 
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thought have been dominant—the 
idealistic, represented Josiah Royce, 
and the pragmatic, sponsored Wil- 
liam James and John Dewey. The 
many shades differences within both 
these systems can not considered 
this discussion. Suffice that their re- 
spective corresponding courses pro- 
grams teacher education are general 
and concerned chiefly with the prob- 
lem values. After rather desultory 
investigation over several years have 
failed find any course 
philosophy which includes 
philosophies subject matter. All 
courses the philosophy education 
consider the meaning and significance 
the principles underlying learning. 
From fairly random sampling 
books the field Education be- 
tween 1911 and 1936 find that the 
usual themes have been: adaptation, 
adjustment and specialization func- 
tions, the significance the nervous 
system for education, the theory 
recapitulation, the culture epoch 
theory, instincts, nature and nurture, 
inheritance, correlations between mind 
and body, work and fatigue, memory 
and association, imagination, appercep- 
tion, thinking, interest, will, discipline, 
curriculum construction, orientation, 
logical and psychological organization 
subject matter, the project method, 
democratic movements education, 
culture and education, the scientific 
method, mental tests, experience, the 
nature society, socialization, the na- 
ture the individual, activity, the 
good lite, the meaning democracy, 
progress, the state, the problem 
method, moral education, the child, 
the meaning education, the function 
the school and the teacher, the 
meaning science, freedom, personal- 
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ity, the nature knowledge, etc. Here 
over twenty-five year period 
strange melange physiology, neu- 
rology, psychology, political science, 
mental hygiene, economics, sociology, 
social psychology, pedagogy, science 
and ethics—all classified phi- 
losophy education and all 
taught the schools Education 
American colleges and universities. 
none the books that have exam- 
ined appear discussions the philoso- 
phy mathematics, science (save 
scientific method thinking), 
history, art, music, language, 
etc. There are valuable discussions 
the sociology and psychology these 
and other subject matter fields with 
emphases the social value such 
knowledge, and the psychological prin- 
ciples that seemingly control the proc- 
ess teaching and learning these 
fields. The historical, philosophically 
critical view great meanings these 
fields seems avoided. 

Students schools Education 
have often asked: what the value 
such content for actual classroom pur- 
poses? Obviously much the research 
curriculum construction has profes- 
sional and practical value establish- 
ing attitudes, aiding child study, facili- 
tating diagnostic teaching, enriching 
subject matter content and on. 
the present discussion there in- 
tention wax cynical toward the vast 
amount work done conscientious 
investigators seeking for deeper un- 
derstanding the purpose, content, 
method, and problems education. 
That some worthless will 
readily admitted any critical re- 
viewer; that much has far more 
value than the typical teacher realizes 
equally true. Over period 
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quarter century important gains 
have been made and many respects 
schools today are better than the 
beginning this period. present 
interest lies the contemplation 
wholly different type philosophy 
education which the emphasis rests 
upon the nature subject matter 
distinguished from its organization 
subjects curricula. Here ap- 
proach teaching efficiency and 
teacher leadership that may bridge the 
long existing gap between theories 
education teaching the one 

hand, and penetrating insight into the 
meaning subject matter basis 
for artistic and inspiring exposition and 
appreciation, the other hand. have 
chosen two fields illustrative the 
meaning educational philosophy 
about which have long been thinking. 


Literature 


The term “literature” has two- 
fold meaning: artistic creative writing, 
and collection writings about 
particular subject field. Thus the 
story, novel, drama, poetry and essay 
belong literature one the arts, 
and the collective writings about 
the nature matter would philo- 
sophical scientific literature. 
here confining the discussion the 
first meaning literature, one 
the arts. The question, therefore, is: 
what the meaning the philosophy 
literature and how may under- 
standing this philosophy aid the 
teacher literature? 

Philo Buck The Great 
recently published the Macmillan 
Co., states that the problem all 
great literature answer the ques- 
tion: “How discover adjustment 
this new and expanding universe; 
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how live rightly and comfort- 
ably and justly; how bring into 
conformity with man’s deepest de- 
sires; or, what seems much harder, 
how bring one’s deepest desires into 
conformity with it?” Here view 
literature that clearly philosophi- 
cal. Literature great the degree 
that reveals profound insight into 
universal problems living. But 
exactly with these 
philosophy ultimately concerned. 
History clearly shows that these prob- 
lems are timeless; they transcend all 
the artificial divisions human en- 
deavor into historical periods. They 
are the quests man from the dawn 
history down the present hour, 
and only slight degree are they 
affected national identities. Conse- 
quently the philosophical approach 
the study literature results the 
discovery vast world-inclusive liter- 
ary movements. Just philosophy 
critically examines ideas concepts 
which are universally value (for 
system philosophy can exclusive- 
even chiefly national) litera- 
ture reflects human nature and ex- 
perience. But human nature and 
experience have national periodic 
significance only within narrow range. 
Man essentially more cosmopolitan 
than national. Great literature, like 
philosophy, belongs not particular 
people, but all. 

Accept this broad interpretation 
literature and immediately appears 
vastly more than series indi- 
vidual creations the imagination. 
High School literature should be, 
is, international scope. viewed, 
through the wide lens mankind 
restless multitude seeking satisfactions, 
literature can seen express vari- 
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ous levels areas racial thinking 
each which certain concep- 
tions the universe whole are 
given treatment variety forms 
—myth, drama, history, poetry, nov- 
els, essays, etc. 

the first level, let say, appear 
myths, fables, naive narration and de- 
scription the Bible, Homer, The 
Egyptian Book the Dead, The 
Code Hammurabi, the Ramayana, 
the Koran. these writings see 
world sweep elementary question- 
ing and answering wonderment 
which imagination 
longitudinal and corridors 
dim-lit, mysterious, awesome with 
only occasional beam sunlight 
mark the way. another level 
discover that Aristotle, Descartes, 
Newton, Spencer, Havelock Ellis, 
Dreiser, Galsworthy, Thomas Wolfe 
are closely kin. another observe 
Aristophanes, James Joyce, Eugene 
O’Neill and Freud literary com- 
panions. each level there are the 
same fundamental questions, the same 
uncertain answers, the same fog-bound 
problems, all related the meaning 
life, the meaning experience, the 
labyrinthian course thinking, the 
scope human freedom, the setting 
process discipline. But all these 
are likewise the problems and the 
themes Education. 

For the teacher literature, there- 
needs draw material not merely 
from philosophy itself but from the 
handmaidens philosophy—the lit- 
erary arts. Literature not field 
dissociated from other areas human 
endeavor—it depends upon experi- 
ence; interprets life. All great litera- 
ture has deep-running connections. 
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Hamlet, Jean Valjean, Don Quixote, 
Ulysses and King Arthur are tragic 
characters, disillusioned, betrayed, be- 
wildered the presence injustice 
and brutal reality. But notice that be- 
tween Ulysses and Valjean stretch 
thousand years. Notice that here are 
fictive characters beset the problems 
that education would seek answer. 
Here are examples personality, 
character. They are victims envi- 
ronment. Upon them social pressures 
have laid their weight. word, they 
are vital and with such they edu- 
cation must deal all climes and 
times. Their place literature courses 
assured not merely because they be- 
long significant cultural heritage, 
but because they represent educational 
forces, ideas, problems. Educational 
content must related understand- 
ing, imagination, thinking, the recog- 
nition problems, the judgment 
values, etc. Attitudes are not less im- 
portant than skills; valuated interpre- 
tation not less important than infor- 
mation. 

more detailed reference may 
make meaning clearer. The Ar- 
thurian legends are one the most 
popular units the Junior High 
School course literature. They are 
stories adventure, tales heroism. 
But they have wider significance, 
descriptions the age Chivalry. 
The knightly brotherhood correspond- 
the monastic brotherhood and 
both during the Middle Ages had be- 
come guardians church doctrine. 
Knighthood involved loyalty the 
church, the lord the manor, and 
the lady the manor. Its ideal was 
gentlemanly conduct. the Arthu- 
rian tales, however, told Sir 
Thomas Malory, Tennyson and Low- 
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ell, knightly conduct far from the 
ideal gentleman developed later. 
these tales evil conquers the good, 
and knighthood King Arthur’s 
court dissolves because the knights are 
unfaithful their vows! But surely 
this not the educational value 
these tales. The value lies, believe, 
their being part continental 
movement, dominated the church 
and directed toward preserving not 
only religious dogma but method 
reasoning whereby the doctrines re- 
ligion were formulated and departures 
therefrom detected. the midst 
such scholastic regime human con- 
duct might well appear far more evil 
than probably was. The rational 
ideal, therefore, must viewed criti- 
cally. The life reason during the 
Middle Ages was quite different from 
the ideal reason ancient times. 
The Arthurian tales, therefore, have 
place the history education and 
the evolution educational theory, 
both them sources for study 
educational philosophy. The educa- 
tional ideal the gentleman, ex- 
pounded Montaigne, for example, 
must viewed the long gallery 
personality portraits drawn against 
the background national ideals: 
Sparta, the soldier; Athens, the 
philosopher sophisticated politician 
Rome, the orator, and forth. 
appreciational interpretation the Ar- 
thurian Tales would involve study 
Feudalism, Chivalry, the Crusades, 
Don Quixote, well the Aristo- 
telian system definitions and clas- 
sification, and the aim living. 
Teachers literature need un- 
derstand the relation between their 
field and the broad concepts educa- 
tion examined the philosophy 
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education. The philosophies inherent 
the writings Shakespeare, Rous- 
seau, Shelley, Hardy, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toevsky, Scott, Ibsen, Whitman need 
connected with the whole back- 
ground educational philosophy 
the school and the curriculum are 
conscious applications educational 
principles. The department litera- 
ture the high school bears relation 
the curriculum whole similar 
that the department philos- 
ophy the college curriculum. The 
fact that this relation all too often has 
not been functional due large 
measure, believe, the long existing 
gap between courses the philosophy 
education and the subject matter 
fields public education. 


Social Studies 


This need less urgent the 
education teachers the social 
studies. The major themes here direct 
attention the meaning society, 
experience, socialization, the nature 
the individual, democracy, social con- 
trol, the social process, the state, the 
social inheritance etc. But again these 
considerations are broad and usually 
remote from the interpretations 
historical movements historical 
characters educational content. 

What, for example, the educa- 
tional value, beyond the merely in- 
formational, colonization Amer- 
ica the seventeenth century? Why 
important that the young learner 
guided toward understanding 
and appreciation this period? 
courses American history the in- 
structor will doubtless consider this 
period against broad background 
social meanings. Spanish exploration 
was largely influenced the encroach- 
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ment Mohammedanism Euro- 
pean soil, notably Spain, but more 
than this the great European powers 
the time—Spain, France, Holland 
and England—were beginning hear 
the rumblings new disturbance, 
the assembling the middle class only 
recently born after the travail that 
followed the dissolution feudalism. 
Men were now aware new place 
the scheme things. The huge 
baronial estates were disintegrating. 
Unemployment prevailed over Eu- 
rope. Governments faced bankruptcy 
because income from baronial tributes 
had ceased flow. France, for ex- 
ample, central government was little 
more than hegemony the case 
Sparta, Athens and Thebes dif- 
ferent periods Greek history. The 
European countries 
trade expansion, new sources raw 
materials. The explorations the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries sought 
convenient trade routes. One result 
such explorations was the discovery 
new lands, among them the lands 
ter known North America, 
and South America. frantic race be- 
gan establish squatter’s rights. Hol- 
land had found promising lands south- 
eastward. Spain, France and England 
concentrated the west. England 
reports presented Raleigh, for ex- 
ample, stirred popular imagination. 
Land companies were formed, stocks 
were sold, passage for the adventurous 
unemployed was assured return for 
indentured service. Creaking ships 
sailed west and time dropped an- 
chor near the shore known Virginia. 
Others found harbor farther north 
along shores now known Canada, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Holland belat- 


edly joined the race and settled New 
Amsterdam but England changed that 
New York. The son English 
religious zealot eventually received 
grant from the crown and thus Penn- 
sylvania was added the English col- 
onies. Further details need not re- 
cited. Suffice that colonization was 
vast economic movement following 
the breakdown feudalism, move- 
ment sponsored governments with 
depleted treasuries, and supported 
thousands men and women seeking 
economic security. More than this 
was the beginning the westward flow 
migration which would soon spread 
into the American midwest and two 
centuries later reach the far west, and 
thus write the rough notes from which 
James Truslow Adams could create 
The Epic America. Obviously col- 
onization projection the utili- 
tarian and naturalistic philosophies. 

Here broad canvas which 
must added the great treks an- 
cient times. canvas that tells 
the story man’s daring search for the 
bare means subsistence, the story 
that explains the revolution life, 
ever westward, driven the same 
forces that hurl the atoms along 
predictable paths, the same energy that 
spins the nebulae into worlds. Can 
not see the epic migrations man 
manifestations cosmic activity, and 
this the meaning life ceaseless 
activity with rest periods that call 
today civilization products prog- 
ress only momentary. And what 
death pause the rhythmic whirl, 
eternal and infinite? 

How shall the teacher social 
studies guide the pupils toward un- 
derstanding the present unrest 
throughout the world? The leaders 
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the current protestants are young 
people. they understand the ideas 
and the ideals they champion? What 
lies back socialism, communism, 
fascism, democracy, share-the-wealth- 
ism? there anything nature that 
promises equal distribution min- 
imal essentials? life free gift? 
Does the world owe man living? 
share the fruits others’ labors? 
profit wrong, anti-social? Can there 
economic justice definition the 
midst biological inequalities ob- 
servable among all life forms? Does 
intelligent adjustment mean stabilized 
existence? have correctly under- 
only primitive 
peoples that tribal ownership all 
things, including children, prevails. 
group man rises individuality and per- 
sonality gain value. Individual capac- 
ity results differentials sharing. 
The bride has value terms dow- 
ry; she can bought for many 
heads cattle other evidences 
wealth. Private profit and ownership 
are therefore not anti-tribal; they 
have been earned won effort 
prowess. The biological factor, includ- 
ing the mental, works selectively. 
Even the ancient descriptions the 
celestial world there are ranks among 
the spirits, and this hierarchy became 
the pattern the ecclesiastical even 
primitive Christianity, both them 
being, course, human interpretations 
the composition ideal exist- 
ence. Why did Marx and Engels 
evolve their economic theory? Whence 
the source Hegel’s state? What lies 
back the theory the social con- 
tract? 

Here are profound philosophical 
questions that teachers social studies 
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should wrestle with. Here are trails 
that lead far back into social biology 
such stuff that vital philosophy 
education made. 

Back the social studies are inspir- 
ing, breathtaking meanings life 
the awesome evidence ever-grip- 
ping mystery. Bringing the teacher 
social studies face face with this fun- 
damental meaning the record has 
the privilege interpreting surely 
one the obligations course 
the philosophy education. 

But many may object asking: 
not should not courses subject 
matter for teachers take care this 
need? The answer that courses 
biology, sociology, economics, physi- 
ology and even physics, mention 
only few, treat materials included 
the typical philosophy education. 
Dewey has clearly shown his 
little volume The Sources 
Science Education, Education 
borrowing applied science. has 
evolved little, anything, that dis- 
tinctly its own, save reorganization and 
interpretation the materials has 
borrowed and applied preferred 
meanings education. Strangely 
enough has not borrowed from liter- 
ary art criticism! has not bor- 
rowed from the philosophy science 
other words, has not focused atten- 
tion the philosophy subject mat- 
ter but upon the philosophy organi- 
zation subject matter and the ob- 
jectives that such organization de- 
signed reach. 

The problem educational values 
involves not only subjects courses 
administrative units but the detailed 
content these units, well. Syn- 
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thesis rests upon analysis. The wide- 
spread controversy about subjects ver- 
sus activities may viewed chiefly 
contention over the relative merits 
the past and the present, subjects 
being viewed systems accumu- 
lated knowledge and activities 
knowledge the making through 
vital, immediate, and direct experi- 
encing. The contention, however, 
more verbal than fundamental. Such 
subjects aviation and broadcasting 
are distinctly the present. both, 
especially the former, there body 
knowledge that must thoroughly 
understood through painstaking, pro- 
gressive experiencing. Doubtless each 
item course aviation has edu- 
cational value the sense that licensed 
flying depends upon proved under- 
standing what means pilot 
plane. Among the essentials are cer- 
tain items physics and mathematics, 
both them organized knowledge. 
other words the principles flying 
are paramount importance. 

philosophy education needs 
concerned with not only the pur- 
pose and meaning education but 
with the content educational prac- 
tice. How are the principles school 
administration, for example, related 
this purpose and this meaning? How 
cost accounting related thereto? 
What the educational significance 
any the content programs 
teacher education related the pur- 
pose and meaning education? Simi- 
lar questions need studied the 
public school level. Philosophy 
content less vital than philosophy 
purpose, process, organization. 

much Education has bor- 
rowed from numerous 
knowledge deemed significant for 
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understanding the meaning and 
value the educative process may 
asked, why has there not been bor- 
rowing from the philosophy history, 
music, literary criticism, lan- 
guage; word, from the literature 
the meanings underlying the con- 
tent education? The relations 
these meanings the purpose and 
meaning education need ex- 
amined the educational philosopher 
and discussed all prospective teach- 
ers and administrators. The depart- 
ment educational philosophy, 
here viewed, the central and syn- 
thesizing agency any program 
the education teachers. 

The philosophy education that 
envisaged this discussion may 
achieved one all several kinds 
organization. 

The revision present courses 
whereby much the present content 
will deleted and wholly new con- 
tent substituted its place. This new 
content will consist such emphases 
have tried illustrate. 

wholly new course, entitled 
“The Philosophy Subject Matter” 
might organized within ex- 
panded department educational 
philosophy. This new course would 
fusion the meanings that underly 
the subject matter public education. 

The department the philos- 
ophy education might become the 
core the school Education and 
and through all other departments 
might philosophically interpreted 
the end that the student may see 
the many interpretations what 
doubtless now views loose aggre- 
gate courses Education that lack 
cohesive unity program teacher 
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preparation. Such fusion. would in- 
clude all courses educational method 
and student teaching. 

Between the school college 
education and other departments 
the college university cooperative 
arrangement might evolved where- 
these other departments would 
offer their respective fields inter- 
pretations professional value for 
teachers, such interpretations 
derived through reviewing board 
composed representatives the 
various interests concerned. 

wholly new course the 
philosophy education might 
taught number professors from 
various fields, the course continuing 
through the year and each instructor 
responsible for four six weeks’ 
unit, the course whole di- 
rected the professor the philos- 
ophy education. 

matter specialists might planned, 
each lecturer conform the design 
the series philosophical the 
sense used this discussion, and each 
lecture based mimeographed 
printed syllabus with bibliography; 
credit value allowed the basis 
intensive study the philosophy 
subject matter the student’s sub- 
ject matter specialty. 

Local conditions will determine the 
most workable arrangement the 
type course adequate for the purpose 
view. First all there needs 
not only awareness the problem but 
professional interest thinking to- 
ward its solution. Much being said 
these days about integration. this 
term mean more than addi- 
tional slogan shibboleth and signify 
vital control the educative process 
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efforts constructing public school 
curricula must begin, believe, with 
plans integrate the curricula within 
the institutions responsible for the ed- 
ucation teachers. Important are 
curricular patterns even greater im- 
portance are the bases upon which the 
content the curriculum inter- 
preted the pupil. Subject matter 
not important itself. Its significance 
and value lies its being the results 
human striving, thinking, growing. 
both the result energetic be- 


articles education among the former being 
Outline Study Self (with Robert 
The Science and the Art Teaching, 
Psychology for Teachers, and Mental Hygiene. 


Another moot question about which tons 
literature has been written What Culture? 
the Quest for Culture ORLIE CLEM draws 
upon his experience school superintendent and 
college professor. present Superintendent 
Schools Owego, New York, has been pro- 
fessor Secondary Education the Michigan 
State Normal College Ypsilanti; for ten years 
Professor Secondary Education Syracuse Uni- 
versity. the author Detailed Factors 
Latin Prognosis and numerous articles. 


The juxtaposition John Dewey and Giovanni 
Gentile stirs the imagination. The relationship 
between the two discussed JAMES BLAINE 
Professor Education Marshall Col- 
lege. has served college Dean, Superintendent 
the training school the Nebraska State 
Teachers College Peru, and has been frequent 
contributor the Kadelpian Review. 


Unpublished Poem Philip Pendleton 
Cooke takes the reader into neglected corner 
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havior and the instrument for further 
and perhaps more intelligent effort 
live through adequate readjustment. 
But back subject matter are huge 
questions and trembling answers con- 
cerned with the meaning the uni- 
verse, the meaning man, the mean- 
ing life. These questions and an- 
swers need consideration every sub- 
ject matter field. the privilege 
the philosophy education review 
them. 
Tue 


response request for details about himself 
sent essay Silence. which can only 
add, Selah. 


Mr. Bomberger, whose poem, “Knowledge 
the Sun,” appears this issue has contributed 
poetry many magazines. 


The poem, Wordless Tears,” Carl Hol- 
liday was contributed some time ago. Professor 
Holliday’s historical sketches appeared frequently 
The Kadelpian Review and have been con- 
densed various popular digests. professor 
the San Jose State College, California, Mr. Holli- 
day was killed automobile accident last 
August. deeply lament his passing, and the 
loss further contributions from his informing 
and witty pen. The present poem voices the 
prayer rich personality. 


This, then, the editor’s table d’héte, but each 
reader will doubtless make his own selection there- 
not menu for those who are intellec- 
tually dieting. Pliny observed: “The chief pleasure 
eating does not consist costly seasoning 
exquisite flavor, but yourself.” This true, 
less, the feast reason. 


